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Roman National Characteristics 


individuals, has abiding interest, and ab- 
solutely essential understanding their destinies 
and appreciating their influence civilization. 
especially true the case the great im- 
perial nation the western world two thousand 
years ago. 


PHYSICAL 


The Romans had dark hair and eyes, dark complexion, regu- 
lar and delicately cut features, and good expression. They were 
well-proportioned and compact limb, but short stature. Their 
bearing was dignified without being stiff, and their movements 
were easy and graceful. statues and reliefs indicate, they 
were handsome race. account their small size they were 
first object ridicule Gauls and Germans. The defenders 
Atuatuca, for example, shouted derision the Roman be- 
siegers, “How can you little fellows place such heavy tower 
the Physically, well enthnologically, the Romans 
were quite akin the present central Italians,—the northern and 
southern Italians are more mixed race. Perhaps high school 
teacher was correct when she told her class: “If you wish get 
good idea the Romans, just look the Italian street peddlers.” 
That true enough, you desire realize how the ancient ven- 
dors roasted chickpeas appeared. case you should choose 
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secure glimpse ancient senatorial dignity, notice and observe 
Italian noblemen and cardinals. 

brute physical strength the Romans were inferior both 
the Gauls and the Germans, but skill and quickness, vigor 
and endurance they were superior. ‘They were expert fencers, 
and their swords were fashioned for thrusting rather than 
The open and flexible formation the legion was intended 
afford each soldier free play. this way the Romans enjoyed 
important advantage, since ancient battles consisted chiefly 
hand-to-hand encounters. energy and endurance they sur- 
passed all their rivals for empire. ‘To illustrate this characteristic, 
may mention the fact that each soldier was expected carry 
provisions and equipment weighing much pounds avoirdu- 
pois (60 Roman marching 15-18 miles day, sometimes 
twice that distance. afternoon evening most laborious 
task remained: army ca. 20,000 men was required pitch 
elaborate camp almost two miles circuit and fortify with 
ditch 12-15 feet wide and 7-9 feet deep and with rampart 
constructed the earth excavated and protected with palisades 
top. The Romans were probably the only people that ever made 
use such camps over night. may note similar energy 
their intensive agriculture, which they originally carried with 
the help only few slaves. fact the intensive cultivation 
decreased the employment slaves increased. 

They had strong, elastic constitutions and excellent health. 
While the French have died the thousand Algiers, and fevers 
have thinned the ranks the British the East and West Indies, 
the Romans, spite comparatively poor food, clothing, and 
sanitation, could without much sickness ford the rivers northern 
Gaul and Britain, and traverse the sands Tunis the val- 
ley the Euphrates. the same way the Italians Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign suffered less from the cold than the Germans. 

might readily suppose that this military race possessed 
superabundant physical courage, but did not. The Romans 
were scarcely brave their kinsmen, the Samnites, and they 
had none the reckless daring the Gauls the French. They 
were less bold also than the Germans. The great Marius consid- 
ered advisable keep his soldiers camp when the Teutons and 
their allies marched past endless files and asked, the Romans 
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had any commissions for their wives Rome. Every Latin stu- 
dent has read, but perhaps not appreciated the humor of, the 
chapter where Caesar relates how particular the Roman dandies, 
who were incidentally bewailed their fate, wept 
secret possible, aud made their last will and testament,— 
all because the terrible Germans. seems have been 
similar anticipatory panic among the the Cimbri, 
the other Germans. However, advance civilization apparently 
does not develop physical courage. spite this the 
Romans conquered force intellect and will. 


INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES, 


The Romans were richly endowed intelleet. They possessed 
great mental and vigor well ‘They had the 
brains, the and judgment solve many knotty po- 
litical problem, face many situation, and deal 
many intractable subject Ordinary 
senators, not mention Cato the elder, Varro, Cicero, were able 
perform immense amount work and engaged with great 
versatility number diverse occupations. American 
considers himself competent edit newspaper, manage bank, 
hold almost any With equal self-coufidence many Ro- 
man was turns farmer, statesman, lawyer, financier, 
might also author. After moderate length 
the senators decided almost off-hand very intricate and important 
political and administrative questions, and, selfish motives did 
not prevent, they decided them right. But then fathers and sons 
had been trained unbroken for 

The Romans were intensely practical and utilitarian aims 
and methods. They considered the military profession the first, 
that statesman second, lawyer third, next perhaps those the 
farmer and merchant, and last the literary, scientific, and 
Republican times any social stand- 
ing was professional teacher, philosopher, physician, actor. 
They esteemed the military and political professions highly 
large measure because war and politics afforded excellent op- 
portunities become rich well famous. Even late the 
last century find that Cicero continually making apolo- 
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gies for being engaged literary pursuits,—for composing works 
rhetoric, political science, and philosophy. When Ovid desired 
devote himself poetry, his father objected with the very perti- 
nent and modern remark that even Homer had died poor. The 
declaration the famous naturalist Agassiz that did not have 
time make money was strictly un-Roman well un-American, 

are familiar with the fact that impoverished European no- 
blemen come this country and confer title exchange for 
good American dollars, incidentally taking transient American 
wife. The Roman noblemen the best period were thrifty and 
rich. Cato the censor, the model old Roman, praised highly the 
occupation farming, then the side made money the slave- 
trade, and Atticus, the highly cultured knight and friend almost 
every eminent Roman his time, the quiet made money 
gladiators. present very respectable American luminaries 
make profits white and red light districts. The noble patriot 
Marcus Junius Brutus, who, Shakespeare implies, did not have 
itching palm, was modern that demanded ca. 48% interest 
the Salaminians Cyprus and tried secure collector 
man who had proven his efficiency starving death five 
their 

The Romans kept their accounts splendid shape, making 
use day book, journal, and, especially banks, ledger. 
The practice seems have continued down the third century 
and incomplete private accounts were dis- 
grace, see the case Verres Sicily. 

The Romans were not only the governors the western world, 
but also the leading financiers and merchants, Rome was the 
capital finance and commerce well law and politics. 

note the same practical trait the architecture: 
there were comparatively few and inexpensive structures for mere 
ornament commemoration, but numerous and costly roads and 
bridges, aqueducts, baths, theatres and amphitheatres. sculp- 
ture they preferred and developed the practical lines portrait- 
ure and reliefs. literature they distinguished themselves 
oratory and law, biographic history, and didactic and satiric 
poetry. 

such materialistic environment, where literature and art 
seldom afforded anything better than parasitic existence, many 
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future artist talent doubt relinquished his true vocation, 
and many promising literary man engaged some bread-and- 
butter occupation,—to the irreparable loss Roman art and 

The Romans were preéminently intellectual, not emo- 
tional, people. They were progressive slow but consistent 
way and resembled this respect the English nation. the 
course centuries they made immense progress politics and 
law, military affairs, agriculture, and architecture. Cicero 
was proud the fact that the constitution Rome was not the 
work any one man, even one generation, but was the 
joint production the best minds many generations. the 
close the republic Caesar introduced element oriental 
despotism, which ended all organic growth the central legis- 
lative and executive government, but the administration jus- 
tice, finance, and the provinces continued develop, and the 
Roman law kept improving for 600 years more. 

Sallust noted the-very important trait that his countrymen were 
willing borrow whatever was good, even from their enemies, 
and that they improved whatever they selected. They adopted, 
for example, their national spear from the Etruscans, their shield 
from the Samnites, and their sword from the Spaniards. 
the same time they perfected their military organization that 
the legion was the most efficient military formation antiquity. 

The practice introducing new plants—often supposed 
very the valley the Euphrates many 
centuries before Christ, and was not unknown Italy. The 
olive and the vine had been acclimatized very early times, and 
Italy produced the best oil and also the first century after 
Christ two-thirds all the best varieties wine. Hemp, the 
Persian peach tree, the walnut, Egyptian plum tree, and many 
others were introduced. Also, for instance, tame pigeons, pea- 
cocks, and guinea fowl. The silkworm was secured from the 
East during the empire, and another species was not imported 
until last century. 

architecture they possibly learned the Etruscans the use 
the stone arch. They were, however, the first understand 
the practical possibilities the arch principle, construct 
arches, vaults, and domes different important types and 
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grand scale which was not equalled again for thousand years. 
They also employed structures the most extensive 
manner. 

polities, literature, science, and art they borrowed very 
freely the products earlier civilizations, especially the Greek, 
but frequently gave them new form and adapted them the 
use western nations. 

The Romans were broad-minded regard nationalities 
respect things. They were the most cosmopolitan imperial 
race history, and this characteristic undoubtedly contributed 
their marvelous success. The original population Rome 
supposed consisted representatives several nationali- 
ties, and accordance with this view that early times 
very liberal policy was adopted granting citizenship subject 
communities and permitting colonists enjoy large 
measure. After the first war, the other hand, selfish 
policy was and led the war with the Italian allies 
90-88 liberal measures prevailed and 
ended with the edict Caracalla 212 D., which all free- 
men the empire were made Roman citizens. The privilege 
holding office was extended similar manner. From Numa 
Pompilius, the reputed Sabine king, Diocletian, native 
Dalmatia, even the highest offices were open able and adroit 
men other nationalities than the Roman. Not mention the 
Sabines, and Gauls Italy, Spaniards and transalpine 
Gauls were admitied the civil and military offices dur- 
ing the early empire. Perhaps two Spaniards who were natur- 
alized Roman citizens weré the first gain high distinctions. 
Lucius Cornelius Balbus major became consul C., and 
Balbus minor was consul C., served proconsul 
the province Africa, celebrated triumph, and became mem- 
ber the exclusive college pontiffs. countrymen, Sen- 
eca, the philosopher, and Quintilian, the first official rhetorician, 
attained the consulship, and Trajan and the great 
were two the best and most famous Roman emperors. Great- 
grandsons those who besieged Caesar for short Alesia 
may have commanded Roman legions, governed provinces, and 
sat the senate. The Aquitanian Julius Vindex, for ex- 
ample, was propraetor Gallia Celtica, and Gnaeus Julius Agri- 
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cola, the father-in-law Tacitus, was made patrician and pon- 
tiff, and governor first Aquitania and later Britain. Some 
eastern nations were not treated with the same liberality: Egypt 
was made province C., but only one Egyptian was ad- 
mitted the senate the course 200 years. 
the later emperors, Septimius Severus was native Africa, 
Philip was Arabian, and Decius and others were 
stock. The Roman Catholic Church has adopted this cosmopoli- 
tan policy large extent, and thereby greatly enhanced its 
success and power. 

the same liberal spirit the Romans granted local self-govern- 
ment most the numerous cities and towns the empire, 
which was the next best thing representative government. Fur- 
thermore, they erected extensive and useful public works through- 
out the empire and bound the various territories together 
means ca. 47,000 miles excellent highways,—the best 
history till the age steam. 

One the fundamental characteristics the ancient western 
world was its division into innumerable small, narrow-minded, 
and exclusive nationalities, even tribes and communities. 
the representatives cosmopolitanism the Romans the course 
centuries removed the local barriers law and prejudice and 
effaced the petty nationalities. They established one central 
government, one supreme law, the Roman code, and, un- 
precedented extent, equality before the law. Gradually the Latin 
language superseded every other tongue from Portugal Pan- 
nonia, from Brittany Morocco, and was employed the official 
classes also the Hellenic East. liberty was lost, but 
they maintained freedom thought and speech large extent, 
religious tolerance with the two very important exceptions 
Christianity and Druidism, and finally freedom commerce 
and industry. 

The free and extensive intellectual and economic intercourse 
tended break down also the barriers between different classes 
society and prevent social stagnation into oriental caste 
system. democratic principle the Roman constitution con- 
tributed the same result: the fact that from Servius Tullius, 
the alleged son slave, Dioeletian, the reputed son 
freedman, men almost all classes and occupations could at- 
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tain the highest offices the state. Gaius Terentius Varro, the 
commander Cannae, was said the son butcher, the 
famous Gaius Marius was perhaps farm laborer, and Ventidius 
Bassus early life graced triumph captive, later years 
was elected consul and celebrated triumph. When the sol- 
diers the empire elected emperors, they naturally paid great 
attention previous condition nationality. Such promotion 
from the lowest the highest rank frequently secured the state 
the invaluable services able men low degree, and occasion- 
ally opened the way demagogues and traitors. 

The obliteration nationalities and the partial equalization 
classes enabled the Romans first disseminate the Greco-Roman 
civilization and afterwards spread the Christian religion over 
area large enough ensure their preservation after the in- 
roads barbaric races. 

There general impression that the Romans, the governors 
the world, always were becomingly solemn and dignified. 
matter fact they resembled the modern Italians, were 
witty, humorous, and satirical. noteworthy that the be- 
ginnings Roman dramatic literature consisted rude songs 
and farces which depended for effect entirely repartee and 
coarse humor. practical men often do, they preferred comedy 
tragedy, and curious fact that twenty-six comedies 
the republic have survived, but not single tragedy. They in- 
vented satire branch literature, and Horace remains un- 
surpassed felicitous raillery Juvenal caustic invective. 
There large vein satire also other departments Ro- 
man literature. The two greatest writers oratory, Cicero and 
Quintilian, devoted great deal attention the effective 
use wit and humor. They had both practised law for years 
and spoke from personal experience. The soldiers were allowed 
indulge coarse personalities, while marching the trium- 
phal processions, guests enjoyed the same license weddings, 
and there was element grotesque humor even the grand 
state funerals. The numerous satirical nicknames reveal the 
same characteristic, for example, Longus, Mr. Long, Capito, Mr. 
Head, Naso, Mr. Nose. 

When Agricola had performed his official functions governor 
Aquitania, made further display his authority accord- 
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ing Tacitus. was probably exception, the Romans 
were quite willing relax even engage horse-play. Catu- 
lus, whose name may also mean puppy, was delivering speech 
one day, when Marcius Philippus exclaimed, “Why are you 
barking, latter, doubt looking him, replied, 
“Because see Pomponius was showing wound his 
face, which boasted had suffered while fighting for Gaius 
Caesar, but the latter remarked, “You should never look back 
running away.” lady said that she was thirty years old. “It 
Cicero assented, “for have heard these twenty 
years.” was suffering from gout, which was not con- 
sidered reputable disease, wished appear enjoy better 
health, and said already walked about two miles day. “To 
sure”, rejoined Cicero, “the days are longer.” Dolabella, Cicero’s 
transient son-in-law, had joined Caesar the civil war. When 
Cicero arrived Dyrrhachium, Pompeius reproachfully asked 
him, “Where your Cicero answered once, 
“With your father-in-law.” Lord Tennyson was wont admire 
the repartee man who resembled the emperor remarkable 
degree, and the latter inquired, your mother ever court 
“No, sire,” retorted, “but father was.” 

Many the Roman jokes have appeared and reappeared 
new mintage the course two thousand years. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS QUALITIES. 


The early Romans were good moral fibre, moderate and 
chaste, conscientious, trustworthy, patriotic, and religious. Their 
excellent character was due chiefly their training, their love 
country, and their religion. other ancient nation main- 
tained such rigid discipline the family and the army the 
The father was the lord, judge, and priest the fam- 
ily. might exceptional cases punish his wife even with 
death, and had the authority under certain restrictions ex- 
kill his children. owned, managed, and disposed 
the family property. This almost absolute power was gradually 
curtailed. Still the right execute son was exercised late 
C., and sons legally owned nothing down the time 
Augustus. 

civil life within the city limits capital and perhaps corporal 
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punishments without appeal the people were abolished the 
beginning the republic, but they were always retained the 
army. The citizen soldiers realized the absolute necessity 
military discipline, and voluntarily submitted. Rome had 
Achilles, Coeur Lion, Roland,—prodigies personal 
strength and courage. The Roman national heroes were such 
men Camillus, Cincinnatus, and Manlius,—great disciplinar- 
ians and commanders. Discipline was the secret Roman mili- 
tary superiority, and they knew it. Discipline alone made pos- 
sible the development and perfection the legionary formation, 
which was superior the Greek phalanx veteran regiment 
half-organized mob. Roman ascendancy war was proof 
grand scale the triumph intellect over force, which 
essential element all advance civilization. 

has been estimated that per cent the whole population 
and per cent those liable enlistment always served the 
armies the republic, while the European proportion used 
per cent. The training the army must consequently have 
profoundly influenced the general character the nation and 
contributed develop the marvelous self-control which con- 
spicuous the history the republic. The constitution seemed 
framed for the especial purpose producing deadlocks and 
civil strife. Each consul had the authority when personally 
present annul almost every act his colleague and the sub- 
ordinate magistrates. addition, each one the ten tribunes 
the people could personally cancel nearly every act one 
all his colleagues, and almost every act the consuls and other 
magistrates. was worse arrangement than government 
jury. How easy would not elect one dishonest poli- 
tician the tribunate corrupt one the ten elected! 
Nevertheless the bitter struggles between the patricians and ple- 
beians and other contests were carried for generations almost 
without bloodshed down the time the The Roman 
people flourished and grew strong under aggravating conditions 
and hindrances that would have disrupted any other nation. 

They possessed another cognate quality, tenacity purpose, 
which was eulogized Horace celebrated ode. With what 
endless patience and fortitude the plebeians pressed their de- 
mands for equal political rights! The conflict lasted about two 
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centuries. observe the same characteristic the Etruscan, 
Samnite, and wars. Although Hannibal, the greatest gen- 
eral history, destroyed 400 Roman and strewed the 
Italian plains with the bodies 300,000 Roman soldiers, the 
Roman nation with inflexible fortitude continued the struggle 
and the end sixteen years humbled Carthage forever. 

The supreme evidence this the development 
the Roman law. Just the most brilliant endow- 
ments not alone suffice develop the moral character 
individual, the richest intellectual gifts would not enable 
nation develop and enforce logical and harmonious code of. 
law. The Roman people had the requisite force will, well 
intellect, the unflagging determination reduce everything 
principle, sacrifice the individual for the sake principle, 
subordinate specific case abstract rule, and disre- 
gard temporary situation for the permanent con- 
dition. The sacrifices which other nations have made for their 
religious convictions, the Romans, notwithstanding their love 
freedom, made for the logical and consistent development 
their law. The Justinian code the crystallization the best 
intellectual and moral efforts the Roman people for thousand 

inflexible stubbornness that knows defeat, the Ro- 
mans have had worthy rivals, for example the patriots the 
Netherlands their heroic conflict with Spain, the British 
for instance the Napoleonic wars. 

other nation has presented such proof blind devotion 
the state, complete submission its claims. Brutus and 
Manlius sacrificed their sons, Decius and Regulus sacrificed 
themselves for the benefit their country. Such were the ideals 
Roman citizenship. The state was them end, not 
means. What their religion had been the Hebrews, what liter- 
ature and art had been the Greeks, this the city Rome with 
its religious and legal institutions was the Roman people,— 
the source their national pride, the proof their national su- 
periority, the object their fondest hopes and highest aspira- 
tions. What the prophets were the Jews and the artists and 
poets Greece, the military leaders and jurists were Rome. 
Hence the patriotic passages Cicero, Vergil, and Lucan possess 
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grandeur wholly Roman. One illustration patriotic devotion 
may cited. 241 C., the 23d year the unfortunate 
and disastrous first Punic war, when the senate had despair 
practically given the conflict with Carthage, number citi- 
zens voluntarily presented the state 200 ships war, which 
were manned 60,000 sailors,—a fact probably without par- 
allel historic annals,—and successfully ended the war. 

Like many other virile races, the Romans were religious na- 
tion. The atheistic historian Polybius noted the apparent anom- 
aly that this practical, hard-headed people was very superstitious 
—according his view. Cicero affirmed that their religious char- 
acter was the one trait which distinguished his countrymen from 
all other nations. They were general free from wild and dark 
superstitions, and there sufficient proof that human sacri- 
fices formed regular part their rites. nature, sky, earth, 
and water were full divinities, even virtues and vices were 
deified, and every act life required prayer offering. 
claimed that last there were 30,000 divinities high and 
low degree. The early religion did not contain any large ethical 
element, but seems have sense duty, per- 
sonal responsibility the gods, and some apprehension future 
retribution. Accordingly they were very faithful their word 
and their oath. The word early Roman was more trust- 
worthy than the oath Greek. was, however, the literal 
word regardless its spirit. There was besides large element 
self-interest their religion, and the votum, promise 
divinity, was couched the phraseology legal contract. 
This element is, the way, not lacking the piety modern 
people. 

The early Roman religion was comparatively pure,—free 
from the oriental immorality Greek mythology. This quality 
was doubt both cause and effect. The early Romans were 
chaste and sound people. Marriage was holy bond, consecrated 
religion. and remarriage—a sort progressive po- 
lygamy—were unknown. The divorce Spurius Carvilius 
233 was considered the first. That was mistake, but 
indicates that the dissolution marriage was remarkably rare 
before the second Punic war. Crimes violence likewise must 
have been comparatively rare, lex regia ascribed Numa 
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was considered sufficient for several hundred years, and was fi- 
nally superseded law Sulla. 

The Germans have proverb declaring that God forsakes 
German, and the British are said harbor equally firm 
lief special Providence. The early Romans likewise had 
implicit faith their gods. Their perfect confidence their 
divinities, themselves, and the immortal destiny Nome 
made them invincible, made them heroes fit supply characters 
for the tragedies Shakespeare and Corneille. 

When the pagan religion had lost all vitality, and the morals 
had sunk very low ebb, Christianity gained firmer hold 
Rome than anywhere Grecian lands,—a reversion the early 
character the Romans,—and found there the genius 
for organization which was essential disseminating the new 
faith. was not accident that Rome became the residence 
the popes, the capital the Roman Catholic Church, and that 
Christianity did not make any extensive conquests beyond the 
boundaries the empire for five centuries. 

conclusion, the Romans were not superior the Gauls and 
Germans physical strength, not superior the Greeks bril- 
liancy and versatility intellect, not superior the Hebrews 
religious insight and piety, the union great qualities 
body, intellect, will, and spirit they were the imperial nation 
antiquity, and, virtue their ability, they conquered and gov- 
erned the ancient western world. 


Note: The author wishes acknowledge his obligations the 
historians Duruy, Gibbon and Merivale, Goldwin Smith, The 
Greatness the Romans, Contemporary Review, vol. (1878), 
821-37, Moritz Voigt, und Kulturge- 
schichte, and Rudolf von Geist des Roemischen Rechts. 
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Impediments Speech Children—How 


Overcome Them 


ten graded grammar schools 
different cities and towns New Eng- 
land have thrown light the following facts 
regarding the commonness impediments 
speech children from five sixteen years 
age, Taking the ten schools together, which repre- 
sented aggregate 3010 pupils, the table be- 
low accurately shows the number pupila 

Third Grade out 12.4 

Fifth Grade out pupils. 
Sixth Grade out 7.1 pupils. 


Seventh Grade out 14.3 pupils. 
Grade out 15.4 pupils. 

The impediments speech taken into account these statis- 
tics were cases stammering stuttering, mouthing and lisping, 
some cases being inveterate while others were only slight. 

none these schools, although all were under excellent su- 
pervision, was any special account taken correct the tendencies 
the pupils that were ailing. the experience every 
teacher find certain proportion their students possessing 
speech defects, although doubt many teachers realize ex- 
actly how large percentage all their pupils are sufferers. 
How treat these cases oftentimes puzzling problem; and 
for the guidance teachers and parents confronted with such 
difficulty that this article being written. 

will first consider the case the stutterer. Stuttering 
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two general kinds: nervous stuttering, directly caused im- 
perfect muscular control the vocal areas and the term sig- 
nifies, effected the nervous temperament the sufferer; and 
physical the result deformity most often, the 
voice organs. 

considering the nervous stutterer, let say the outset 
never allow him hear himself mocked. sensitive 
extreme and becomes only the more nervous and unmanageable 
his speech ridiculed concerning his ailment. The ignorance 


some parents this score lamentable. While making 


special study insidious case nervous stuttering, upon 
visiting the child’s home, discovered that his parents were 
accustomed mock everything the boy said, “just show him 
how badly sounds”, they explained, ‘We never ridicule Rob- 
ert”, another fond parent confided, “that is, except his uncle; and 
can’t seem help his doing Our advice the good 
mother Robert was for her suggest the child’s uncle that 
find new boarding place, 

Nervous disorder, Its correction 
work for the teacher, conversant with nervous 
and for the parent home, requires for treatment the teach- 
er’s persistent patience and deep-seeing tact. have often 
wondered why there are not more teachers specialized 
field work, which interesting and profitable one exploit. 

The nervous stutterer usually more mentally active than 
the normal child, often expressed thinking faster than 
can regards speech, filled with nervous im- 
pulses; seems impossible for him control them, But 
must. sooner does think thing than the desire 
out has obsessed his tongue. think and 
speak the same impulse. His process speech, therefore, 
like nothing much series The first 


towards the control his difficulty drill deliberation 


thought and utterance. 
Exercise: the child that soon feels actuated 
say something, look about him and let his eye pick out three 


containing some one particular color, before uttering 


what about say. 
Such exercise not foolish. engenders the child de- 
liberation between his conceived thought and his utterance it, 
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and will found overcome his tendency stutter his 
Children that have been well-drilled this exercise may come 
perform automatically. The teacher that merely admonishes 
the child “think twice before will accomplish noth- 
ing, whereas exercise embodying that principle intelligible 
and may acquired corrective habit. 

stubborn case nervous stuttering boy was remedied 
the help the following exercise: 

Every time the child started stutter syllable, was taught, 
before trying speak again, count the buttons the front 
his jacket. touching each one four times, all the while thinking 
each word was say. 

was almost physical impossibility first for the child 
utter complete sentence this exercise, however, be- 
sides teaching him deliberate, tended transfer his nervous 
impulse from his speech his hands which used counting 
his buttons. was difficult task later, when had learned 
control his speech somewhat, break him his button-count- 
ing habit. The teacher may adapt other exercises appealing 
her ingenuity, long they have the purpose view serving 
lightning-arrester for the patient’s confused speech impulses. 
were better, would suggest, that the exercise not one 
which the child counts mentally certain number before 
making new effort speak, (an exercise have seen adapted 
several times others) which would embrace the associative 
centers speech the brain; for the purpose the exercise 
designed shift the focus his nervousness from his speech 
some entirely different function, until can recover his poise for 
speaking. 

sum briefly the matter thus far, the nervous stutterer’s 
speech impelled flashes incomplete mental perception 
which heir; must trained the outset deliberation. 
His treatment this extent, therefore, only disciplinary 
mental capacities that teach him control speech impulses. 

Let examine the nervous stutterer from the physical per- 
spective. his collar and watch the movement the mus- 
cles his throat undertakes speak. certain rigidity 
evident, spasmodic movement. 

The psychologist studying the case all probability, would 
the cause ailment somewhere the motor areas the 
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Impediments Speech Children 


patient’s brain. Well and good; but the psychologist has 
tical method treatment suggest. The parents the child 
suffering from nervous stuttering will almost invariably seek 
out the physician first for cure. Perhaps two half dozen 
physicians have been consulted; but experience soon shows the 
futility seeking help that direction. What divers troubles, 
withal, are brought the physician, for which there pan- 
acea the realm medicine: case stuttering not the 
measles, why seek the same cure for each? One does not 
the doctor medicine prescribe for the child learning how 
prattle, hire learned man psychology bring his 
theoretical intellect bear upon the subject infant perambu- 
lation. The stutterer needs instruction, not theories. 
will grant that the child has never learned how talk cor- 
rectly—stuttering habits not break out over night like the 
rash—but has been permitted through indifferent teaching 
accumulate and become confirmed evil habits speech. 
high time, therefore, that given corrective instruction. 

The first step the physical guidance the child bring 
about power relax his throat muscles. His larynx 
are internal, and their conscious manipulation can only sub- 
jectively directed first. The muscles controlling the move- 
ments the tongue are perhaps closely allied sensation 
any the thoracic ligaments, that subjecting the tongue 
conscious direction the will, lesson may imparted in- 
directly the vocal organs themselves. 

Exercise: Train the child secure absolute relaxation the 
tongue. The mouth held loosely open, and the tongue, re- 
laxed, will lie evenly its place the lower jaw, tip against 
the walls the lower teeth. nerveless condition the tongue 
sought; accomplish the feat perfectly will call for the exer- 
cise the will and prove not easy task. 

Stuttering consists, course, the inability the sufferer 
“let go” his consonant sounds, since has not the power 
relaxing and tightening will the muscles concerned vocal- 
ization. vocally, consonant sound pure vowel 
sound clipped short; has for its body the vocal content the 
vowel sound, the even flow which becomes arrested and shaped 
the lips, tongue and teeth. The consonant sounds require the 
more energy utter, while for the vowels only open, sustained 
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throat orifice and muscular movement needed produce 
them. The stutterer finds all his difficulties the consonants; 
any effort overcome them must begin with study the vowel 

Drill the student secure open condition the 
throat orifice vocalizing the simple vowel sounds: 
sonants the vowels: di-i-i, ete. Persist varia- 
tions this simple drill until the student shows disposition 
hesitate over it. 

Observation has shown that some stutterers are more troubled 
over one combination consonants with vowel sounds than an- 
other. will well, therefore, mark those sounds most 
cult for him effect, giving him drill special exercises em- 
bodying them. 

will only mention the case the child whose stuttering 
arises from deformity the larynx adjacent regions. 
stutters under all conditions and all times, the cause his 
weakness something other than nervous stress. His ailment 
often something more than stuttering; rather thickness and 
unintelligibility articulation. partial paralysis his vo- 
cal functions very often accountable, which may have been the 
direct result severe illness was with him birth. 

Such case often given being without hope, but such 
many times not the fact. Whereas paralytic membrane can- 
not restored normality anything less than miracle, the 
powers other membranes can developed and trained 
perform part the function the diseased member. 

The case young man was once brought our attention for 
whom was physical impossibility give utterance and 
soft sounds. The disorder was purely physical one, the re- 
sult severe illness. became necessary instruct the patient 
over again the rudiments speech production. Gymnastic 
exercises were prescribed for loosening the muscles the throat; 
vocal exercises were made use, incorporating the principles 
vowel and combinations syllables. That portion 
his throat was affected that always prevented him from se- 
curing good voice placement, but did learn produce com- 
binations and soft sounds which before were impossible for 
him master. 
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would say lastly that stuttering, while having functional 
and physical causes, may become habit, not confirmed 
one the young child, perhaps, the mature patient. 
would particularly emphasize that the child that shows in- 
stutter should taken hold once, while his case 
comparatively easy one correct. Parents should espe- 
cially their children this regard between the ages 
five and twelve; tendencies toward speech impediments should 
looked upon the same category with the whooping-cough 
and mumps, and should met with the same philosophical resig- 
nation treatment. Unlike the child diseases, however, speech 
troubles are not disposed soon easily, and permitted 
progress unrestrainedly, will prove serious ailment indeed. 

Over one-half all the cases impediments speech re- 

ferred the opening this exact, just sixty- 
eight per cent,—were instances trouble which shall call 
mouthing. gathering the statistics concerning this defect 
speech, was very necessary make sure that the difficulties 
were not the result catarrhal troubles, adenoids nasopharynx 
diseases for many cases which, very properly, did not include 
our figures, discovered had their inception such troubles. 
excuse exists for the parents who will disregard diseased 
condition their child’s throat. The first treatment, course, 
the child whose speech difficulties arise from such causes, 
have physician operate prescribe for the disease. 
use the term mouthing advisedly, meaning condition 
utterance that blurred and thick. When diseased condition 
the throat not the direct cause the trouble, will usually 
find the reason not dissimilar that which discovered 
the physical stutterer, and the suggestions for the treatment the 
one will equally applicable the other. 

will found oftentimes that the child who mouths his 
speech has never been taught correctly from the early days his 
learning say “papa” and “mama”, articulate. Investiga- 
tion has shown that the homes from which the greater part 
such children come, the English language mangled and woe- 
fully abused. This speech difficulty, then, more truly one 
confirmed bad habit than any the others. Downright laziness 
enunciation the easily traced cause. 
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Almost any exercise good that will drill articulation and 
enunciation, secure clear-cut, staccato division spoken 
words into syllables. The lips, tongue and mouth must taught 
how work; any good book elocution will contain helpful 
suggestions. 

The argument often advanced that cases mouthing and 
even stuttering are hereditary and hence beyond the pale 
have often remarked how anything proclaimed 


hereditary the same token reckoned incurable. 


bad temper inherited pronounced squint the eyes, but 
both may cured right application will-power and cor- 
rective environment. Most those suffering from “inherited” 
speech impediments have “inherited” their trouble from nursery- 
maids other associates relation whatever. Let parents 
warning note from such conclusions selecting asso- 
ciates for their children. 

Properly speaking, lisping not speech impediment. 


corrected devoting infinite practice the pronunciation 


every word with it. Teach the child how flop the 
tongue around well, and intone such words and syllables 
la, 16; léss, lip, lisp; spéspé, 
for sibilant. 

The subject speech impediments worthy more ex- 
haustive consideration than the confines this article will per- 
mit. have been able outline only few general sugges- 
tions true all cases, beyond which, each patient becomes 
special study himself. Some children perfectly normal 
their speech all appearances, will found contract slight 
speech ailments while they are under certain stress excitement, 
such cases not demanding particular attention being paid them 
beyond careful instruction articulation and pronunciation. 

Who blame very often for the condition speech de- 
fects the child? The parents other people attending the 
child’s early instruction, reply without hesitation. During 
the child’s tender age are the seeds speech evil sown. The 
responsibility too great for any instructor early youth 
overlook. 
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the responsibility teaching them read that 
readers. 

material that worth while mean, first, 
such material worth while the eyes the 
children, and second, such material will initiate 
them once into the best literature for children, 
and will serve the formation good taste speaking and 
reading. Much the story literature such the “Mother Goose 
Rhymes and “Repetition Tales”, 
such “The Story the Little Red Hen”, “The Old Woman 
and Her some the short poems Stevenson, Field, 
and Christine Rosetti, are suited these early years 
other period, and are greatest value, point departure 
for beginning reading, while the interest its prime. The 
child once has genuine motive for wanting read, and 
consciousness his own power toward the written and printed 
material that feels that can read. 

The very first day the teacher may she wishes select simple 
rhyme like— 


Jack nimble, 
Jack quick, 
Jack jump over the candlestick. 
Little Boy Blue, 
Blow your horn, 
Run, run, run, 
The cows are the corn. 
This little pig went market, 
This little pig stayed home, 
This little pig had roast beef, 
This little pig had none, 
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This little pig cried “Wee, wee, wee, 
can’t find way home, 

Say the children, “Children, are going read today. 
Listen going tell you just what are going read.” 
repeating the rhyme decided upon, say, going 
write this the blackboard. Watch write—and thirk.” 
The children are then position interested spectators 
process, while the rhyme being written. The teacher may 
then run the pointer across the lines, reading silently, the chil- 
dren position expectancy, looking on. Then she may 
say, going read this you—study with me.” Then run 
the pointer across each line again before reading aloud, and then 
read the whole rhyme, running the pointer across the lines the 
same time. 

You stimulate once reaction the written page, and exer- 
cise upon the children all the influence that comes from the power 
example, giving them this point vantage from the very 
beginning, eliminating all crudity expression, the mere 
pronunciation words, and starting them out their own 
leaders. 

The attention kept maximum intensity, and the average 
normal child ready carry the reading right through. After 
the reading the lesson individual children, different chil- 
dren may called upon point to, and read certain sen- 
tences, number lines the lesson, and gradually groups 
words, and such words once convey meaning the child, 
through the idea that the word-form becomes meaningful, 
and becomes recognized the child. automatically learns 
associate the word-form with the idea, and the shape the 
words lose their strangeness very quickly. 

The rhymes read from the blackboard may printed with 
the rubber printing-press, (so invaluable for teaching begin- 
ning reading), large sheets white paper tag board, and 
presented this form for the next reading lesson, thus acquaint- 
ing the child with the printed form from the start, and furnish- 
ing much motivation for spontaneous, fluent and rhythmical read- 
ing, and the formation regular and uniform habits reaction 
for each line. 

The great advantage printing the lessons for the first few 
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weeks that can printed conform the best method 
arranging the materia] regard length and uniformity 
lines, the size and spacing letters and words, found the 
work done the psychological laboratory, improving the hy- 
genic conditions reading and promoting economy and 
ciency reading.* 

Rhymes and stories lend themselves dramatization, may 
dramatized, giving them another means expression for the 
ideas they already possess, and opportunity for the develop- 
the dramatic instinct, which much value oral 
reading. new reading lesson, like “The Story the Little 
Red Hen”, for example, mastered very much more quickly, 
from the standpoint recognizing word-form well content, 
when the story has already been played, and adds much pleasure 
the new lesson. 

the end month the average normal child six should 
able read readily from script and print many twenty- 
five nursery rhymes and repetition tales. The following list 
the rhymes and stories that were read the end month 
the children that entered the first grade the elementary 
school the Georgia and Industrial College Septem- 
ber: “Jack “Jack and “Hickory, Dickory 
Dock”, “This Little Pig Went Market”, “Great Little 
Bouncing B”, “Hey Diddle Diddle”, “Little Boy 
Blue”, “Little Jack “Old Mother Hubbard”, “There 
Was Old Woman Who Lived “Little Girl, Little 
Girl, Where Have You Been”, “Ride Cock Horse Banbury 
Cross”, “Smiling “Rosy Boys”, “Pussy Came Creeping 
the “There Was Little Man And Had Little 
Head”, “Baa, Baa, Black “Who Killed the Rat?’, “Did- 
dle, Diddle Dumpling”, “One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Caught 
Fish Alive”, “Hark! Hark! The Dogs Bark”, “Little Tim 
“Bye, Baby Bunting”, “There Was Little “Who 
Has Seen the “The Rain Raining All Around”, “The 
Story the Little Red Hen.” The large printed sheets may 
kept for much interesting and motivated review work. 

From the reading the above the children are well prepared 


See Dearborn, Psychology Reading,” and Huey, Psychology 
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take books, supplemented much blackboard reading. The 
children this school were once initiated into the primer, “The 
Overall Boys”, Eulalie Osgood Grover, continued story 
about Jack, Joe, Tim and Ted, four lively little overall boys 
who lived farm, there are splendid colored illustrations 
arousing interest There are other books which are good 
start out with from the point view content, size type, 
uniformity such Aldine First Readers and Aldine 
Supplementary Readers, “The Folk-Lore Book One, and 
“The Sunbonnet Primer”, Grover, the “Reading 
Primer, Treadwell. These may followed Liter- 
ature”, Book One, Treadwell, “The Art Literature Readers”, 
Primer, Grover, the “Eugene Field Readers”, Alice 
Harris. 

must not lose sight the fact that there must still 
training power identify word-forms, which important 
adjunct the reading process. There should gradual in- 
troduction phonic analysis without the use diacritical 
marks, and acquaintance with word families that give power 
quickly analyzing the word. experimental tests far 
discredit the work training children readiness making out 
new words for themselves; the amount time justifiable for 
such work, however, yet the laboratory. 

conclusion would say that the process reading the 
primary grades the same that the higher grades, namely, 
that thot-getting and thot-giving. The 
assume from the beginning the responsibility silent and 
thot reading. Not single series books should de- 
manded, but many readers, with rich content selected far 
can from the books available, conform the best results ob- 
tained the laboratory thus far, regard uni- 
formity and length lines, size type, and spacing letters 
and words the reading process take place under the best 
hygienic requirements, and promote mental economy and 
ciency reading. 
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science was brought into the curriculum our 
colleges. has grown such importance now 


that every respectable college maintains its De- 
text books developing the science constitute large 
and increasing library, under such headings the 
Science Teaching, the Art Teaching, Prin- 
ciples Education, Principles Teaching, Principles School 
Management, Psychology Teaching, ete. 

This science has wrought wonders giving dignity the 
teacher’s function and art. The pedagogue has risen from being 
the object ridicule position leadership professional 
standing. Children can talk more and profoundly now 
the laws the mind governing teaching and its associated arts 
than Plato Socrates could, and for this good result our science 

There are three weaknesses, however, the application this 


science and the standards upholds and the ideals defends.. 


lays entirely too much stress method, old processes 
new higher sounding names, and does not give sufficient promi- 
nence the personality the teacher. Teachers, like poets, are 
born, not made, and amount pedagogical principles meth- 
ods will make him teacher who not born so. This simply 
saying that men are called teach their Creator, just 
surely men are called sell merchandise practice medicine 
preach the gospel. not saying that Pedagogy will not make 
called teacher better one. undoubtedly will; but neither 
Pedagogy nor any other science can make him teacher 
who not naturally endowed for that function. This the writers 
Pedagogy need recognize and emphasize. 

second fault Pedagogy, found its accentuated form 
the normal schools, that correct methods the hands 
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naturally disposed teacher will make him successful 
instructor. These schools construct their curricula such way 
that review carefully all they have gone over the 
high school, while they study Pedagogy its many branches, and 
experimental teaching the practice school, but make 
advances general knowledge culture. This serious 
and one these days our people will realize the folly fastening 
upon themselves perpetual burden support institutions that 
give their pupils only methods work and not add their 
scholarship, and when they realize it, they surely will, there 
will rattling dried bones and newness life the edu- 
world. These normal schools need get out the busi- 
ness education get into it. They need realize that 
breadth scholarship the only thing that can make teacher 
power, that lack method can compensated for experi- 
ence, but lack scholarship fatal defect any teacher. And 
the writers Pedagogy need see this and, seeing-it, insist 
it. 

The third fault Pedagogy its failure demand spiritual 
training for teachers and for pupils. One the most popular 
among recent treatises this science sees place for Christian 
schools all. sees need for the Sunday school for the pres- 
ent, but when “science has fully rationalized religion” there will 
necessity for educational force, but will become 
agency for “worship and the development the social na- 
ture,” the same writer authoritatively states that the church 
has already become. These writers forget that the greatest asset 
life character and that the highest type character the 
Christian, and that without Christian schools develop, foster, 
nourish fruitage the Christian character our youth, this 
land would soon cease Christian and become land in- 
fidels, deists, theists, the eternal undermining the 
national character and the permanent impoverishment the 
individual soul. Let the Christian world see that Christian edu- 
cation given due recognition, the writers Pedagogy, 
let them expect the loss the power the Church over the gen- 
erations come. 
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the land the fad. country turns 
energetically after this that will-of-the-wisp, 
adopts this that new thing, apes this that 
foreign innovation. give the freedom our 
Dr. Cook one day, and hound him with de- 
tectives the next; Dewey and Hobson 
will forgotten tomorrow. When rightly directed 


impetuosity and ardor are splendid, but too 


often our goals are worthless. American trait things 
extremes, swing the pendulum too far, get half instead 
whole truth. Naturally, then, our fads soon lead fallacies, 
against which must warn ourselves, 

Fads and fallacies are nowhere more seen today than educa- 
tion. Any innovation with germ truth soon oceupies 
the whole stage, and the older, time-worn and true tested 
ites are often shoved far the background. Look our educa- 
tional history: the fad local regulation school matters re- 
sulted the fallacy the district school system, which, said 
Horace Mann, “was the most pernicious thing Massachusetts 
school history.” Our colleges had narrow, limited curricula; re- 
sult, the fad free election and the fallacious uncontrolled 
tive system. Hall applies the “recapitulation” fad 
education; methods must reshaped upon the basis this 
new theory; today have tear down and begin over again, 
since Thorndike and others have disproved the truth this fad. 
clever American magazine editor exploits the work quiet 
Italian teacher; the Montessori fad swamps us, and the 
making teaching spineless, attractive and pleasant results. May 
generalize, and say that most educational fads soon become edu- 
cational fallacies. have grave need educational law 
gravity check the swing the educational pendulum. 

Public secondary education has just escaped one peril, now 
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dallying with second, and headed towards third. The 
three popular fallacies our high schools are 


‘the public high school merely college preparatory school; (2) 


that all high school studies must made interesting and attrac- 
tive the pupils, and (3) that the high school must teach many 
subjects that will prepare students “make living.” each 
the the writer’s mind, consists overdoing, swing- 
ing too far. These fallacies may cured giving more con- 
sideration the needs and interests the 85% our high school 
pupils who never enter college, not sugar-coating all high school 
education, and realizing the value the course that does not 
add one’s salary check, nor prepare one make living, but 
live life. 

Historically, the high school was but preparatory school for 
college. Originally one entered unless had college aspi- 
rations. The college, naturally, dominated the high school, dic- 
tated the course study, the aim, and method teaching. 
has taken some years escape this fallacy, and germs may 
yet seen. Our New England organization colleges and sec- 
ondary schools still called “New England Association Col- 
leges and Preparatory schools.” Are the colleges interested only 
the schools that aim first feed them with college material 
wonder daily hear the colleges denounced the secondary 
school men. believe that the day will come when “free mar- 
gin” admission credits must accepted the college. The 
sloth the college, and the radical insurgent spirit many 
secondary school men postponing united action college and 
school solve this problem. But our responsibility over when 
lay the blame the college? Between quarter and tenth 
the high pupils will enter college—what are trying 
for the neglected horde that will enter once What 
culture and refinement and preparation for the enjoyment 
leisure are giving them? What are doing for every second 
pupil our school, the one who will eliminated and never 
graduate? getting from his one, two three years any 
complete training along one line, any full grasp one little 
subject—or offer him year year sections subjects 
upon which, the case those few other students who study 
further, the college will finally try build brains and mould 
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character? fallacious imagine that the modern public 
high school should merely college preparatory institution. 
Give the 85% more attention, add, not only vocational subjects, 
but simple courses art and literature for the non-collegiate 
pupil, that he, too, may have some. real mental equipment 
when his school days are over. 

Fallacy number two: high school education must sugar 
coated, made easy, and “attractive”. pupil dislikes course, 
does poorly subject, the fault the teacher’s. says 
modern schoolman, “is word never mentioned the 
Smooth out royal road learning, gloss over the hard 
things, coat the disagreeable tasks with sugar, put all wisdom 
handy, five-foot shelf, predigest all learning for the pupil, and 
make the pill easy take—then our educational millenium will 
hand, and every school “pleasant house”, and every 
scholar come with joy, instead the whine Shakespeare’s 
schoolboy! What attractive fad, and what insidious fall- 
acy! The rod has gone, but may the Montessori system never 
take its place. Were Hogarth modern cartoonist, would re- 
draw his series Idle Apprentice” and picture the evils 
child labor, the negligence community that provided 
playground save cemetery, games save gambling, his meagre 
wages finally driving him steal—the fault not his, but that 
lax age, that neglects take care and everything for its 
young people. splendid see this modern spirit altruis- 
tic service, playgrounds, play directors, youthful labor, free 
transportation school, free text books, easy attractive school work 
there not danger overdoing? The strongest steel comes 
from the hottest furnace, and the pampered youth has never 
helped this world. From chores sunrise, meagre breakfast, 
five-mile tramp through snow-drifted roads, the cold red 
house, the stern, relentless task master his desk, with his rod 
beside him, study home, perhaps log fire light—these made 
the men whom New England glories calling her great sons. 
And the modern high school boy—why, all that recommend 
two hours home study! Six hours day, more, himself. 
Ninety per cent correct brings him high praise high school. 
wonder many boy who enters business fails when meets the 
insistent daily demand for nine hours his time, faithfully given, 
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and 100% accuracy expected. The college with real standards 
every fall must discard many able boy, who four years 
easy, often spineless high school work, has lost the ability 
centrate and overcome difficulties; returns home 
ester, and the parents and school men blame the college the 
boy, never themselves. all know life the value and 
sity doing certain things hate do, but which must 
done. The accomplishment these tasks trains the will; hard 
knocks are the best developers will power. Life’s road 
from being macadamized, the high school pupi! hopes, and 
you and may fault not drilling him for the ruts and 
pitfalls before him. Don’t make education too easy; let 
our pupils take only those “snap courses” that attract and please 
them don’t gloss over the difficulties, the hard things,—the 
that must mastered. Beware the sugar-coated pill mod- 
ern education—it does not make masters men. 

Finally, there fallacy, rather insiduous because at- 
tractive and partly true, that demands the introduction vo- 
cational subjects into the high school, until the older general 
cultural subjects are swamped. take issue with those who 
advocate course typewriting domestic science, paralleling 
the regular subjects, but fear the results the “popular” 
vocational, materialistic courses are now inaugurating. Greek 
has vanished from the average high school curriculum; Latin 
now called “useless”, and invectives are hurled it. Algebra, 
because may not help girl earn bigger salary make 
more comfortable home, thrown into the scrap heap. 
Teach only the practical, utilitarian subjects that prepare pu- 
pil make living, they say. Any subject that does not help 
pupil, financially, tabooed. All education tested mone- 
tary terms, materialism entering the school, learning com- 
mercialized. take this course”, says our pupil, “because 
helps get good job.” Where our educational law 
gravity, curb the swing this pendulum? fallacy all 
the more insidious because undoubtedly contains much truth. 
But are not going too far and too fast? These vocational sub- 
jects, increased, will stratify our schools and our people. 
will have Germany’s plight reproduced here, and each pupil will 
follow his father’s situation life; the son the blacksmith 
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will learn blacksmithing school; will never rise above his 
‘father, although better, more worker; 
America’s boasted school democracy will quickly wane. Yes, 
old fashioned—perhaps “old urge education 
which “leads out” the pupil’s ability and character and person- 
which places head power above hand agility. But Emerson 
pleaded for education which made creators, not blind follow- 
there not need some subjects that have money value, 
that will never give pupils fatter pay envelope, but will develop 
their resources and increase the spread culture among us? 
there not value the valueless, use the unnecessary? You 
may laugh the old fashioned professor who daily thanked God 
taught subjects that had practical value; you may wonder 
the audacity the college president who defined college 
place where for four years one studies subjects that will never 
use after life, but studies them way that will influence 
-every day his after life. You may mistrust, perhaps, the 
university president who discovered that literature was good 
biology preparation for medical and you may smile 
-again the architect the great Woolworth building when 
prepares his son for architecture having him study, for six- 
teen years, subjects absolutely unrelated the field which 
will labor. Why waste time, say those who support this fal- 
lacy, such useless subjects; give, high school, the subjects 
that will bring boy girl good living. France changed 
part her educational system accord with this policy, and, 
presto, the employers began objecting the poor work their 
-employees, specially trained for their jobs, and demanded that 
Latin reintroduced into these French schools. Those British 
doctors who fed some soldiers food composed exactly the 
-right percentage fats, carbohydrates, sugars, and that 
there would waste,—were surprised find that their 
victims did not fare well those who ate the wasteful, unscien- 
food. There was value the valueless, Those are telling 
words Professor for those ideas directly con- 
nected with their individual business, ideas gained men be- 
fore the age are practically the only ones they will ever 
their whole lives.” Yet some would have almost all the 
ideas that high school pupils receive concerned with business. 
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What does the average American with his leisure? there 
nation that more dependent outside resources for the en- 
joyment its free time? much does vocational education 
help boy girl employ their non-working hours, discover 
within them resources that make leisure pleasant, without re- 
lying the stimulus the the crowded street, 
the trashy magazine? Should not high school boys and girls 
into life trained use the wonderful pleasure giving opportuni- 
ties which literature, art and history How many the 
pupils trained the new vocational subjects know how read 
with pleasure,—and what bigger gift can education bring us? 
not see the danger merely fitting for job, make liv- 
ing instead preparing for life, make 
dent Butler, his annual report just issued, criticizes this ul- 
tra-vocational training: Carried its logical result, says, 
would mean static and stratified social order, which would put 
end individual initiative and individual opportunity. 
“The basis any true vocational preparation”, adds, “is 
training know few things well and thoroughly, and gaining 
such knowledge form those habits mind and will that fit 
the individual meet new duties and unforeseen emergencies.” 
When the high school more fully realizes its opportunitiy—and 
dare say conserving culture, training brains, not 
hands, inspiring ideals well ideas, wisdom well 
edge, then the college will gladly share the responsibility, will 
let the school, striving toward this goal, work out its own methods 
and subjects, then the educational millenium will come, and the 
lamb and the lion lie down together. 
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Continued from January Education. 


great significance education that the study 
human beings different stages development has made 
evident not only that (a) individuals differ greatly va- 
rious psychic and physical particulars and capacities, but 
(b) the same individual differs greatly different 
stages natural development, and that (c) notwithstand- 
ing the individual peculiarities there general likeness 
the mental and bodily powers all normal members 
the same race corresponding stages development, and 
that, there are least three fairly well marked 
stages psycho-psysical development falling within the 
commonly recognized periods systematic school educa- 
tion, separated two transition periods, which stages 
development are distinct suggest that they should 
made the bases the organization and grading our 
school system. 


These stages psycho-physical development are:— 


The period quite rapid growth prior the “second 
dentition” and the approximate completion the growth 
the brain bulk—which might designated the 
period childhood proper. 


The transition period retarded growth and comparative 


delicacy the time the “second dentition”, coming gen- 
erally American children about the eighth ninth year. 
The period slow but steady growth, following the es- 
tablishment new equilibrium after the completion 
the transition period just mentioned, and lasting until pu- 
berty. This appears period especially favorable 
the establishment useful automations, and might 
designated the period boyhood and girlhood proper. 


The critical transition period pubescence, said come 


generally the United States the case girls about the 
fourteenth year, and the case boys about year later. 
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The period adolescence proper. 

Remarks: would perhaps well for the educator regard 
the year which puberty actually attained and the year 
two immediately following constituting special stage de- 
velopment, differing considerably from that later adolescence, 
well differing radically from that boyhood girlhood 
preceding it. This stage unquestionably the most critical stage 
human development with which the teacher has deal. 

seems hardly necessary add that one maintains that 
these periods are marked off perfectly sharp lines; not 
maintained, for example, that the general state mind and body 
girl during the few months immediately preceding her first 
menstrual discharge less like the mental and physical state 
the same girl three months after the first catamenia than like 
her psycho-physical condition her tenth birthday. Neverthe- 
less, although the boundaries are not sharp, the stages are fairly 
distinct and great significance; and well notice that 
under our present system public school organization the 
United States the three stages development above referred 
(1) childhood proper, (2) boyhood and girlhood proper, and 
(3) adolescence, correspond roughly the primary school, the 
intermediate school, and the high school. But 
unfortunately the correspondence only roughly approximated, 
and say nothing the lack any clear line direction 
method between the instruction the kindergarten and primary 
school, the one hand, and that the upper, “grammar 
school” grades, the other (the division fact coming rather 
between the kindergarten, where there one, the one hand, 
and the primary and grammar grades together, the other), 
potent (and think very unfortunate) fact that the higher 
grammar school grades deal chiefly with adolescents. 

IV. The comparative study the mental and physical develop- 
ment men and sub-human animals, races and 
individuals, the light the doctrine evolution, has 
suggested certain interesting truths the meanings 
mental and physical phenomena, which foolish ig- 
nore, even though granted that these suggested proba- 
bilities have not yet been demonstrated true. 

Remarks: not only unwise ignore the possibility that 
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there may great significance some the correspondences 
between the development the race and that the individual, 
but silly assume (as has been assumed one more 
writers) that these correspondences significant incum- 
bent upon read them only one way, and interpret the 
development the race the light that the individual, but 
not the development the individual the light that the 
race. the correspondences are significant, can not only 
learn something the development the race from that the 
individual, but also something the development the in- 
dividual from our (admittedly imperfect) knowledge the de- 
velopment the race. Even though enthusiastic student 
genetic psychology may sometimes ask with him little 
too fast and too far, must, nevertheless, are open-minded 
seekers for light, reckon with genetic psychology looking for 
solutions educational problems. Although the “recapitulation” 
theory* may unproven and the “culture epoch may 
have been assumed with too much definiteness some enthusi- 
asts, and although the existence “nascent may less 
satisfactorily established than the law gravity, yet the educa- 
tor that ignores these theories turning his back upon possible 

(to speak very conservatively) source light, and doing 

unfaithful the duty his vocation lays upon him. 

The acceptance postulates III and does not all re- 
quire the educator follow slavishly the tastes, inclinations 
and impulses showing themselves the child given 
stage development, but does require that the educator 
should carefully study these tendencies, order avail 
himself the light thus gained take the line least re- 
sistence assisting the child such development the 
potentialities his nature shall make possible for him 
large, rich, beautiful, serviceable and happy life; that 
say, order give the child such education shall 
enable him far harmonize his life with things they 
are, physical and social, capable advancing freely, 


Cephas Guillet and Education” the Pedagogical 
Seminary, vol. VII. 

See the writings the American Herbatians generally, such Gounod’s 

See the writings Dr. Stanley Hall. 
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along the line development suggested his individual 
genius, into the largest life possible for being having the 
endowments humanity. 

Remarks: This means that the possibly cruel and savage im- 
pulses child given stage development, while they should 
not encouraged,* are yet considered those whose duty 
guide the child’s development; these and all other in- 
stincts and natural inclinations the child being used his edu- 
cation, sometimes suggesting methods approach valuable 
knowledge and achievement, other times affording points 
departure for training self-control, balance and poise life. 

The work the teacher perhaps best indicated the term 
While the teacher’s function, most assuredly, not 
drive the pupils along beaten educational highway, and 
probably would mistake conceive the function 
the teacher even that one who should lead the young 
follow his own footsteps, yet the teacher’s business 
accompany the young their voyages discovery into the 
them yet unexplored universe which lies all about them, 
give them the benefit his previous partial exploration that 
which them wholly terra incognita, and point out them 
the shortest path those points vantage giving broad vistas 
from which the young explorer can most intelligently plan his 
own future excursions. 

might naturally supposed that the scion the most 
highly evolved germs living beings which have any 
edge, the marvelous complexity whose organism surpasses the 
most wonderful miracle which the poetic imagination man 
has ever conceived, would provided birth with nervous 
system moulded the experiences the stock from which his 
life buds forth, that the successive that find expression 
his life develops maturity would themselves far make 
his life satisfactory one, even the absence any consciously 
directed education the part his elders. But should re- 


Calling mind President Stanley Hall’s well known tadpole illustration, 
may suggested that biology has taught the case certain batrachians 
that where the conditions are too favorable the exercise the organs 
adapted the creature’s early, water-inhabiting stage development, may 
never fully mature the land-living stage development characteristic the 
genus which belongs, but may carry gills the day its death. 
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member that the economy nature quite possible that the 
parental instincts the adult may substituted for instincts 
that, freed from the care and strain self-preservation and 
self-protection, the immature being may long retain that high de- 
gree plasticity and educability through which alone can gain 
the benefit the many and important new experiences differ- 
ent individual members the highly evolved and very delicately 
and complexly organized race which belongs—experiences 
that may have been too recently gained and too rapidly accumu- 
lated have made definitely heritable impress upon the ner- 
vous system. the light this reflection would seem that 
leave the child wholly guided his own individual in- 
stincts would force what from the standpoint civilization 
must regarded precocious maturity upon him, and thus 
deprive him the present enjoyment and future benefit the 
prolonged youth for which nature has made such ample provision, 
the result which deprivation must stunted human product, 
whose psychic growth would greatly diminished, not wholly 
arrested low plane development. such mistaken ap- 
plication the idea loyalty nature, thus trusting the 
child’s development wholly his own instincts every stage 
development, should really acting disregard and 
opposition the method nature, which has made large 
provision for the development humanity through the parental 
instinct guidance and means the power mental ab- 
straction that mankind has acquired, which makes possible 
communicate great part the results recent individual hu- 
man experiences those who have not themselves had these par- 
ticular experiences, who may never have them, but who may 
nevertheless benefitted the knowledge that has been gained 
through them. too often forget that civilization itself 
natural product human development, although one com- 
municable rather tradition, education, than inheritance. 

admirable illustration the pedagogical value the 
instincts and inclinations the child that appear repeat those 
earlier stage adult human development, offered the 
use that may made this similarity between the development 
the race and the individual, teach the child, (almost un- 
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consciously himself, but the most real and vital and con- 
manner) the history the development the human 
race its present stage culture, presenting the child, 
description and illustration, the successive stages the develop- 
ment the human race toward its present grade civiliza- 
tion, those stages his own individual development from in- 
fancy maturity which best fitted sympathize with, 
imitate, and enter into the spirit the several grades social 
development portrayed. Much can done this way; and the 
youth who has thus learned history, who has thus learned step 
step, the right time, such way feel the natural- 
ness it, the genesis our present culture—of our institutions 
and ideas, our material and mental development—has vital 
knowledge history which many professor might envy, 
knowledge which has the great practical value protecting him 
from the extravagance and inconsiderate impatience the uto- 
pian idealist and the revolutionary reformer, and leading 
him the same time and the best sense conservative and 
progressive, saving him once from the despair and cynicism 
the pessimist, and from the blind futurity the optimist, and 
giving him instead the poise and sanity the hopeful, thought- 
ful and energetic meliorist. 

education the policy the open door should main- 
tained far possible. 

Remarks: This requires not alone that should all that 
can have the young person’s life rich and beautiful any 
given stage development, but that should this 
keep the possibility open for him proceed the highest round 
the educational ladder with the least loss time and effort, 
case should later able carry his systematic education 
farther than may early stage seem probable; that his edu- 
cation shall carefully and broadly planned 
learns any early stage his development, whether adoles- 
cence, boyhood, childhood, shall not shut him just one 
line development the future. 

VII. The best education that can possibly afforded, the 
most economical, both for the community large that pro- 
vides for its rising generation and for the individual 
families that offer their children. 
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Remarks: the investigations economists, publicists and 
statesmen point the fact that the richest and most productive 
communities are those which the people, the workers, are most 
intelligent and efficient,—that is, best educated (although not 
necessarily most schooled, book that, even from 
the standpoint the community the family that desires 
nothing higher than that its members shall most largely pos- 
sessed the material goods life, the development and 
ment education should the chief interest. 

This would true even the life were not more than meat, 
and the body than raiment, even the best education (in the true 
sense) were not supreme value from the standpoint ability 
live large, rich, beautiful human enable our young 
people enter into their inheritance the heirs the ages and 
enjoy the richness and beauty this wonderful universe that 
largely closed book the narrow minds and undeveloped 
physical natures the uneducated. 

VIII. Now (always) the time for practical reform the 
school (as everywhere else. 

Remarks: There more insidious fallacy; nothing 
perfectly calculated paralyze practical work for the ameliora- 
tion human institutions than the notion that our present busi- 
ness simply gather facts and submit hypotheses laboratory 
tests, until shall have fairly complete body scientifically 
established knowledge upon which base practical action. Our 
knowledge will never complete—at least until the need for 
the amelioration human conditions shall have passed 
and always our duty apply with the one hand the little 
insight that have already gained, while with the other hand 
are reaching out toward larger knowledge. Experience would 
seem suggest that the greater our achievements science, the 
more shall impressed our ignorance, the vaster our 
conception the unknown lying before us, and hence the less 
ready shall regard our knowledge fairly complete. 
were wait for that consummation, should never take 
the first toward improving the practical conditions life. 

(To continued) 
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day for scientific religious education has come. 
The people want and they will have it. The 
problem now is, how shall provision made? 
university not relying the state for 
support, especially the denominational institu- 
tion. 


have long been concerned. There have been 
attempts, some them successful, some them wisely di- 
rected. The progress scientific studies has developed many 
needs, Today find ourselves seeking not only Biblical 
tion carried the light recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions: sorely need clearer understanding the principles 
pedagogy and their application the treatment religious 
problems. workers also need for the best results 
knowledge institutions, the Church, the Sunday School, and 
all other agencies the field. 

New problems are constantly coming up. Just now, for ex- 
ample, are concerned with the rural problem. Pastors and 
public teachers are leaving college and seminary for country 
positions. They carry with them city training and ambition 
get back the city soon they can. The country has come 
regarded good place begin but not the place for 


The country simply being practised on. Public opin- 


ion needs education. The country parish and country school need 
dignified and exalted degree that will mark them 
peculiar field activity, calling for especial and large talent, 
and not wayhouses for ambitious climbers. These two apostles 
ought have training rural matters the end that they may 
appreciate rural conditions and needs, may know possible re- 
medial agencies, and may able persuade people ac- 
ceptance gospel that touches every phase life. 
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The ever present problem the small college finance. 
some generous benefactor prepares the way the rest easy. But 
how with present resources can such department carried 
into effect 

Often present resources properly grouped, and supplemented 
only small degree will accomplish the Every college 
offers courses that are available. Philosophy, education, history, 
Biblical literature are all apropos. addition the regular 
work, short courses could arranged for, win large constitu- 
ency and serve get matters started. can loyal our 
ideals and still employ the best means our disposal. 

Every college should something. What the least that can 
done? begin with statement from the bulletin col- 
lege large purpose, though like most colleges, limited re- 
sources. The plan presents, say, minimum. 


THE STATEMENT.* 


“Tt not the purpose the college start theological semi- 
nary, but response widely felt need and demand, pro- 
vide courses religious and moral education. classes 
students are especially provided for: (1) the lay worker seeking 
increased efficiency: (2) the student preparing for professional 
studies seminary, association, other training school; (3) the 
worker desiring supplemental training seeking up-to-date meth- 
ods; and (4) all wishing participate more intelligently the 
moral and religious activities home, church and community. 


COURSES INSTRUCTION. 


The regular course leading full certificate involves sixty- 
four hours credit work, which thirty-two hours must 


selected from Group The balance may made Group 
II. 


GROUP 


completion thirty-two semester hours the work listed 
under the department religious education, graduates any 


Fargo College Bulletin, November, 1911. 
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standard college arts will granted certificate 
religious education. This work must distributed follows: 
Biblical History and Literature. hours, 

Philosophy and Education. hours. 

Sociology and Ethics. hours. 

Public Speaking. hours. 

Four hours selected from the departments Religious 
Art and Music. 


GROUP 


Selected courses from the several college departments. 
state where many nationalities are represented, urge con- 
sideration the courses offered the modern languages. 


OUTLINE THE COURSES. 


Note—Numbers courses correspond numbers college 
catalog. 

1-2. Old Testament History, political and social. (a) His- 
tory the Hebrews from the earliest times; (b) political and 
social movements, their causes and results; (c) the literature 
the Old Testament and the development social and ethical 
ideas. Based the study the Old Testament books the 
light contemporary records. 

History the Early Church, with survey the litera- 
ture the New Testament and the social and ethical teachings 
Jesus and the New Testament writers. study the 
book Acts with survey other New Testament writings. His- 
torical and literary problems. 

History the English Bible, the several versions, and the 
manner their transmission. Some text Price’s Ancestry 
the English Bible will form the basis the course. 

11. Greek New Testament. This course comprises the 
thorough study the entire Gospel John. aims the 
quisition vocabulary and the general principles grammar. 

12. Elementary Hebrew, grammar and translations. 
ing narrative prose. Students the Old Testament will 
well able least trace the Hebrew lexicon and read 
the critical notes the commentaries. 
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EDUOATION, 


Pedagogy. The organization and curriculum, 
educational values, study, and other practical proviems 
will discussed. Presupposes course elementary Psychol- 
Psychology for Teachers. supplement to, and continua- 
tion Philosophy college Psychology. 

Philosophy Advanced Pedagogy. course 
the theory and art teaching, based psychological and ethi- 
eal principles. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Psychology. introductory course for in- 
tending teachers, open all students college rank, and 
others maturity special arrangement. required for 
those preparing teach music and art, (see those departments), 
and forms good preparation for the more difficult advanced 
course Psychology next described. 

Psychology. general introductory course, more ad- 
vanced nature, required all who take college degree. 
the necessary basis for all advanced work Philosophy and 
should taken the sophomore year those who desire 
major specialize Philosophy. 

case synonymous with Education may, however, 
given study the more difficult problems theoretical 
Psychology. 

Constructive Ethics. The aim this course, Courses 
and 10, aid the student finding for himself the basal con- 
structive principles for satisfactory working philosophy life. 
Prerequisite, Course Ethics has been the text book 
the past three years, but the text varied frequently. 


the development the various forms human association with 
special consideration the influence Natural Selection, Com- 
petition, Combination, and social progress. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Speaking. Close analysis the thought, rhet- 
oric, and expression extempore speech with constant practice 
and study models. Adaptation speech wide variety 
subjects, occasions, and audiences. 

Continuation 

Argumentation. Study the principles evidence, an- 
alysis, brief drawing, written and oral forensics. Theoretical 
work supplemented practice debate and application 
practical usage. Revised Principles Argumentation 
and supplementary reading. 

Oratory. The history oratory preliminary prac- 
tice writing and speaking. Modern oratory relation modern 
problems, and the individual development the student ap- 
preciation and power. 


Christian Missions and Modern Religious Movements. Under 
this head series lectures will given with opportunities 
for collateral reading. 


RELIGIOUS ART AND MUSIC. 


History Painting. Christian and Byzantine 
mosaics; the rise painting Italy with special attention given 
the period the Renaissance. number prints are 
used illustrate this course. 

Roman Archaeology. The Topography and Monuments 
Ancient Rome and Pompeii. Informal lectures illustrated 
photographs. knowledge Latin not essential. 

Church Music. 


PRACTICE TEACHING AND TRAINING METHODS, 


Practice Actual Class Room Teaching. order 
give pupils skill actual teaching they are placed charge 
classes the various departments the city Sunday schools un- 
der capable supervision. Teaching plans are approved, and help- 
ful criticism given. 

Study City Institute Problems. Students who are 
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preparing conduct City Institutes are given a.lecture week 
the problems organization and management the city teacher- 
training institutes. Some observation work will afforded un- 
der capable supervision. 


SHORT COURSES. 


accommodate those who may not able attend entire 
semester, the work many the courses offered may 
arranged permit any desiring, take the first second 
half semester, credit for the amount work done being given 
the certificate Religious 


LEOTURE COURSES, 


From time time series lectures are given subjects 
interest students this department. these lectures visitors 
are always welcome. 

and the Nations. The land Israel and adjacent 
countries the light recent discoveries. Stereopticon, Five 
lectures. 

Introduction Religious Education. These lectures will 
define the several fields study and acquaint the student with 
the best books, equipment, and means procuring the same.” 

Each situation problem itself, determined largely 
local conditions. But each institution has its power 
serve centre and clearing house for the section which 
placed, and owes its clientage while serving education its 
larger sense minister also immediate needs. The exigency 
suggests the remedy. special bulletin circular grouping 
agencies already existing and now shaped meet the wants 
new class patrons—with but little supplementing, and with 
additions save such are worthy place any curriculum. 

There here opportunity for closer co-operation between 
college and its constituency. Local and district meetings, such 
institutes and conferences, bring the college into touch with 
large class whom duties and circumstances prevent from prolonged 
absence from home residence college community. Many who 
had abandoned hope such privilege can stimulated en- 
deavor. score more hamlets under the writer’s obser- 
vation there have sprung cireles groups students who 
regular correspondence, and occasional visits are 
converting winter months into seasons opportunity. 


Examination Questions for Byron’s Prisoner Chillon 
and Mazeppa” 


Give brief account the author these poems. Compare 
his environment and education with that some poet whose life you 
have studied. Compare their poetry. 

What influence did Byron exert upon the poetry his era? 
what the critics ascribe this influence? What did the people 
Byron’s day think his poems? 

what class poetical these two poems be- 
long? Since they and’ Longfellow’s “Evangeline” belong the 
same general division, compare PRISONER CHILLON and 
MAZEPPA with “Evangeline.” Can you see wherein lies the great 
difference the effect produced these different poems? 

Who relates the story THE PRISONER CHILLON 
and Mazeppa,—the poet the actor? the effect pro- 
duced this device. Describe the form versification used each 

oem. 

Relate briefly the story THE PRISONER CHILLON. 
What suggested this story Byron? 

Write brief description the Castle Chillon and its sit- 
uation and the illustrious prisoner who was once confined there. 
Quote the first two lines Byron’s sonnet this prisoner and ex- 
plain their meaning. 

Quote the first lines the PRISONER CHILLON. 
What you learn from them? Discuss the manner which the 
poem begins. 

what period the world’s history the scene THE 
PRISONER CHILLON laid? How you know? Describe 
Lake Leman. Where will you find the map? 

Write imaginary description the way which the 
brothers spent their time the dungeon. Give word picture and 
character sketch each. 

10. Put into your own words the description the dungeon 
ii. Explain the simile used the poet’s description. Repro- 
the word picture stanza xiii. 

11. Point out those passages the poem which impressed you 
most. Those which seemed you especial beauty pathos. Re- 
late the bird episode. 

12. Under what circumstances was the narrator released? How 
did his release affect him Under what circumstances did 
himself from his chains? 
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13. Give the biography Mazeppa from some encyclopedia. Give 
word picture the opening scene. the occasion for the 
story “Mazeppa’s Ride.” 

14. Give word picture the narrator and brief biographical 
sketch his royal audience. 

15. Relate briefly the story told Mazeppa. Describe the wild 
horse which the central figure the story. 

16. What similes does the narrator use impress upon his 
listener the swiftness the horse’s flight? Describe the country 
through which the horse sped. What geographical section the 
world it? 

character sketch Mazeppa, boy and man. What 
incident shows that his terrible experience changed his character but 
little 

18. Relate the conclusion the story and comment upon it. What 
does the critic mean who says: “Mazeppa’s Ride, sublime its sub- 
stance and finishing with joke, once the masterpiece and sym- 
bol 

19. Describe the verse which the story Mazeppa’s Ride 
told. What the dashes which occur frequently denote? 

20. and give the context for the following passages 
taken from both poems: 

(1) One fire, and two field, 

belief with blood have sealed. 

(2) have done with this new day. 

(3) Among the stones stood stone. 

(4) Such was the hazard the 

(5) was the Polish Solomon. 

(6) have bared brow full Death’s face. 

21. what manner did Mazeppa wreak vengeance upon the 
Count Palatine? Describe the manner which this fact told. 
what point the narration the story told? 

22. Reproduce the word picture stanza xii. MAZEPPA’S 
RIDE. Does give you impression beauty horror? Re- 
produce the word picture stanza xvii. 


23. Describe the dramatic manner which Mazeppa tells 


release. 


24. Enumerate those characteristics which make THE PRIS- 
ONER CHILLON and MAZEPPA’S RIDE suitable read 


‘school. Give your reasons for liking disliking these poems, 


the case may be. 
25. Comment length upon (1) the diction the two poems; 


(2) the versification; (3) the word pictures; (4) the use figure; 
the sustained dramatic interest. 


American Notes—Editorial 


commend the serious attention all school authorities the 
proposition abolish grammar school graduating exercises. 
believe the educational viewpoint valid argument can 
brought forward favor them. They are concession 
more less urgent demand the part inexperienced pupils, 
thoughtless teachers and unwise parents for vain display, which 
equally unjustifiable from the standpoint all three the parties 
named. The teachers consume upon such graduation 
time and strength which should expended otherwise; the parents 
have pay for expensive graduating dresses; and the pupils lose 
several weeks’ time that could far better put into thorough re- 
view the year’s work, which would give them adequate prepara- 
tion for the first year the high school. Worst all, premium 
put upon leaving school the completion the eighth grade. 
There more reason for putting spectacular celebration 
the close this grade than the completion any previous year 
study. child who can possibly stay school longer, should 
permitted (not say encouraged) leave after passing through 
eight grades. Eight grades not thoroughly prepare any ordinary 
child enter active business, professional and social life successfully. 
Exceptional ability sometimes may overcome the handicap early 
graduation; but the exception only proves the rule. Public opinion 
should establish the rule that all our children should out into life 
with adequate training for successful, influential careers. This 
training furnished not less than twelve grades, begun six 
years and ending eighteen years. The child who leaves four- 
teen and goes work immature and unfitted shape out for 
himself useful Why mark this period his life with 
celebration, and attract attention turning point? Rather 
let put the goal the child’s ambition the close the high 
school course and make him feel that graduate that time 
real honor, worthy celebration the admiring presence and 
plaudits parents, neighbors, teachers and all friends. Abolish 
grammar school graduations! They are wrong theory, and 
practice they are harmful all whom they concern. 


Attention has been widely called late the necessity 
instructing our adolescent boys and girls the matters relating 
sex. great change public sentiment this question has taken 
place the past few years, and nearly every one now believes that 
these matters should dealt with the open, and that our chil- 
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dren should not left ignorance about organs and functions that 
play fundamental part the life history each individual 
and the drama human society. The old habit relegating 
dark, unwholesome, silent corner everything relating sex, has, 
happily, given way more sensible, safe and Christian practice 
facing the dangers, dispelling ignorance and providing the child 
with the knowledge that will enable him, will, lead pure 
and normal life. But while all now agree that this instruction 
should given, there are still differences opinion who 
should give it. Some say parents, some, the Sunday school, the 
church, some, the public school teacher. view these differ- 
ences opinion fear many children are missing the instruction 
altogether, just because one class institution lays the duty off 
onto another and task that assumed none. 

Now, there general rule that will cover all cases. un- 
doubtedly best all when the parents can take this matter 
with their children,—the father with his boys, the mother with her 
daughters. This the natural thing and who should better fitted 
than the parent there exists that intimacy, that wisdom, 
and that love which should characterize the sacred relationship 
parent and child. Ah, that the rub comes. Sad indeed, 
is, but too true, that this intimacy, wisdom and love often exists only 
theory; and when this the case the solemn obligations and 
duties belonging parenthood have left undone, done 
others. This why often becomes necessary for the church, 
through its Sunday school, for the public school, through its 
teachers, take this matter. 

question that vitally affects citizenship. con- 
tend that the duty public schools, through the teachers, 
find out questioning the individual child, whether the subject 
has been properly presented him any qualified grown person, 
and not, see that informed those things which 
should know about matter vitally affecting the well-being 
society and the individual. 


give exact information regarding the comprehensive plan rural 
teacher training that has been undertaken the State Teachers 
College, the following outline given the public: 

The course study for rural teachers requires the following 
United States History, Physiology, Orthography, Penmanship, Vo- 
cal Music, Elementary Economics, Elementary Civics, Elementary 
Physics, Elementary Algebra, English Composition, Professional 
struction teacher, Sewing, Cooking, Manual Training, 
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mentary Agriculture and Practice Teaching, involving all-told 
two full years preparation. Allowance made for acquirements 
already possessed. 

Department Rural Education has been organized, said 
department being federated with the departments Education and 
Training Teaching existing the Teachers College. This 
special department managed the President with the advice and 
co-operation executive committee, consisting the heads 
the departments education and training teaching, and the 
senior professor rural education. 

The students enrolled the courses for rural teacher train- 
ing receive all the privileges conferred the college without having 
pay either tuition laboratory fees. 

The faculty this department rural education consists 
the executive committee and all the members the general 
faculty the college who instruct the branches listed the 
course study for rural teachers. The work done each sub- 
ject differentiated the extent that necessary adapt the in- 
struction given the life, environment, and requirements the 
country community the state Iowa. 

The rural schools Cedar Falls township and parts 
townships within convenient distance the college campus, consti- 
tute the training-in-teaching department. These are organized 
demonstration schools, are given special equipment, and are super- 
vised special professor rural education who member 
the college faculty. The regular teachers employed for these dis- 
tricts are such can approved the college executive committee, 
and are under the direction and control the supervisor rural edu- 
cation. This supervisor has charge also, educational way, 
the work and the industrial training the pupils outside 
school hours and during the customary vacations. All the duties 
the pupils home for the household and the farm for the 
family constitute part the regular credit work the yearly 
record. also has charge the community activities and plans 
the social center meetings maintained. This arrangement gives 
the rural training department fifteen more demonstration schools 
different communities. 

The advanced pupils these demonstration rural school dis- 
tricts are received members the regular high school maintained 
the college campus and are granted equivalent considerations 
those obtainable the city high school district. 

Illustrative lessons the best plans instruction for the 
common branches are systematically given these rural teachers 
the regular critics the training school department part 
their instruction education before they undertake regular practice 

the demonstration schools. 
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The practice teaching required the demonstration schools 
granted sections the students enrolled the rural teacher de- 
partment, such times planned the executive committee. 
During the time the progress this training such students live 
the country and give full days the teaching the demonstra- 
tion schools and are relieved class work the Teachers College. 

The rural education department also conducts teacher study 
centers Saturdays certain suitable locations several counties 
where reasonable number teachers-in-service can assembled. 
This instruction free such students and conducted the 
regular members the faculty. The necessary expenses accruing 
are provided the county superintendents from public funds are 
paid the members enrolled. professor rural education, having 
the assignment the supervision these extension activities and 
other field work conducted secure the attention students 
these special courses, charge. also organized and conducts 
such teachers’ meetings, patrons’ meetings, and other community 
activities are deemed important and desirable outside the dem- 
onstration school districts. 

10. The course study these demonstration schools includes 
also much work that useful for training the enjoyment 
music, art, and nature, such possible using player 
pianos and other mechanical musical instruments. Such use made 
the lantern Geography, History, Arts, and Nature work, while 
special attention given such physical training and such per- 
sonal culture rarely thought possible public schools. 
doing these things the competitive influence physical, intel- 
and moral qualities will fully employed making com- 
parison order that notable interest and development endeavor 
may insured. 

11. the community organizations the plan use the talent 
and the interests found represented each locality order ob- 
tain the largest benefit possible, thereby building such spirit 
and sympathy that the school will help every- 
body who within reach its influence. 

12. insure positive result this endeavor the territory 
included these efforts will restricted that the demonstration 
will more exhibition what possible under favorable 
ditions and with good management. believed that other locali- 
ties may thus find solution for the problems involved their 
community life and their undertakings education. 

13. Graduates this two years special course study will 
Tecognized specially trained teachers the State Board Ex- 
aminers and will granted without formal examination, certifi- 
cate authorizing them teach the State Iowa. 

Homer President. 
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public school, through its progressive leaders, evolving new meth- 
ods for meeting the complex social conditions the twentieth cen- 
tury. These new methods are being devised educators response 
the demands age which the necessities race survival 
compel social adjustment. art, industry, government, law, re- 
ligion and public education the twentieth century demands social 
adjustment. social adjustment cannot exist without 
social knowledge. Social knowledge advancing rapidly, but 
still possession the few. consequence this fact, the path 
progress strewn with wrecks reform movements based 
emotionalism. Poverty persists alarming extent this age 
which possesses sufficient knowledge about eugenics, prevention 
diseases and accidents, protected childhood and motherhood, elimina- 
tion vice and crime, social insurance, housing reform, industrial 
and agricultural training, and social religion bring normality and 
happiness the masses provided the facts could widely disbursed 
and applied. 

The public school the hope progress. contains one 
more representatives from majority the families the United 
States, totaling about nineteen and one-half millions the future 
citizens the Commonwealth. therefore the logical channel 
for the assimilation and distribution this body scientific social 
knowledge which vital importance society. 

Social knowledge can never become universal until social educa- 
tion becomes part the equipment every public school teacher. 
Social education becomes useful only when converted into deeds, but 
the essential antecedent social service, and the training 
the social sciences which implies paramount importance the 
educator. 

response the demands sociologists, social workers and 
progressive leaders education for socialized school, the following 
bibliography has been compiled for publication professors 
Economics and Sociology the University Pennsylvania, assisted 
Professor Edward Devine, Columbia. 

GENERAL: The Survey. source current information 
all social topics), published 105 22nd St., New York. “Guide 
reading social ethics and allied subjects.” (Critical estimates 
leading publications), Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University. 
Peabody, “The Approach the Social Question”, New York: Mac- 
millan Company. Allen, “Efficient Democracy”, New York: Dodd, 
Mead Company. Patten, “New Basis New York: 
Macmillan Company. Seager, “Social New York: Mac- 
millan Company. Nearing, “Social Adjustment”, New York: Mac- 
millan Company. “Sociology and Modern Social Prob- 
lems”, New York: American Book Company. 
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AND Stelzle, “The Church and 
“Christianity and the Social New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. Earp “The Social Aspects Religious Institutions”, Chicago: 
Eaton Company. Merrick Lectures, 1907-08, “Social Application 
Religion”, New York: Eaton Mains. Thompson, “The Churches 
and the Wage-Earners”, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. Allen, “Civics and Health”, 
Boston: Ginn and Company. Dock, “Hygiene and New 
York: Putnam’s Sons. Veiller, “Housing New 
York: Charities Publication Committee. Lee, “Constructive and 
Preventive Philanthropy”, New York: Macmillan Company. 

Devine, “Misery and Its Causes”, New 
York: Macmillan Company. Warner’s American Charities, New 
York: Crowell and Company. 

National Child Labor Committee, Publica- 
tions, 105 East 22nd St., New York. Newman, “Infant Mortality”, 
London: Methuen Company. Mangold, “Child Problems”, New 
York: Macmillan Company. Addams, “The Spirit Youth”, New 
York: Macmillan Company. Folks, “The Care Dependent, Ne- 
glected Delinquent Children”, New York: Macmillan Company. 
Reeder, “How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn”, New York: 
Charities Publication Committee. 

THE Thavis, “Young Malefactors”, New York: 


Company. Wines, “Punishment and Reformation”, New 


York: Crowell and Company. “The Principles 
Anthropology and Sociology their relations criminal procedure”, 
New York: Macmillan Company. 

Addams Sumner, “Labor Problems”, New 
York: Macmillan Company. Brooks, “Social Unrest”, New York: 
Macmillan Company. Kelley, “Some Ethical Gains through Legis- 
lation”, New York: Macmillan Company. 

Race Leup, “The Indian and His Problems”, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Steiner, “On the Trail the Immi- 
grant”, New York: Revell Company. Washington, “Up From 
Slavery”, New York. Doubleday, Page Company. Commons, 
“Races and Immigrants America”, New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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tion England developing auxiliary services extensive 
scale. The medical inspector for the Birmingham Education Com- 
mittee recent report, calls special attention the fact that 
large proportion the defects discovered this inspection are due 
removable causes, antecedent school life. Therefore, any 
scheme for dealing with the physical disabilities must include those 
agencies which attempt deal with the child from its Men- 
tion made this connection the valuable aid afforded the 
Notification Births Act which enables health inspectors visit 
the homes newly born infants. 1910, for instance, 14,898 
births were registered and 11,648 visits were paid health visitors. 
Then leaflets the proper care and feeding infants are dis- 
tributed the midwives the city. 
addition the work scheme was started 1908 one 
the poorest districts Birmingham, with population about 
41,000, under which lady doctor, assisted two health visitors, 
visits frequent all new born children during their first 
year. this district there were 1,638 births and 12,542 visits were 
paid 1910, while 613 mothers made 2,986 attendances infant 
consultations. addition lady has supplied one substantial meal 
daily poor women nearing confinement, nursing mothers who 
are obviously starving condition. Similar schemes are carried 
out other poor districts Birmingham and two the areas 
where poverty found its most grinding form are two associ- 
tions that care for about 100 children the age five six. 
The report states that the lack co-ordination between the 
charitable organizations dealing with the care children, must 
added parental indifference which springs from lack intelligence 
and self-respect. urges that this the chief point against which 
all efforts must directed. Too frequently the means ameliora- 
tion employed have been directed rather the immediate relief 
the individual than the fundamental factors which are the de- 
termining causes the need for assistance. The family rather than 
the individual must regarded the unit. argued that the 
formation series School Care Committees, including ele- 
mentary schools, would far supply the initial co-ordination 
which necessary, and would allow the problem attacked from 
the view point the home and help remove much the indiffer- 
ence and ignorance with which the medical service regarded. 
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There are two special schools Birming- 
for physically defective children, with accommodation for 200, 
and 222 children are the rolls. These children fall into two 
classes: those who, previously sound have been crippled the onset 
disease which progressive its nature, and, unless arrested, 
will ultimately progress towards permanent disablement and death, 
and those who suffer from some permanent disablement due either 
congenital defect the result non-progressive disease acquired 
early life. The children are brought school ambulances, 
mid-day meal, for which most cases the parents pay, provided, 
and they are given such instruction are able receive bene- 
ficially. The end and aim the attempt educate these children 
render them capable self-support. Therefore the one case, 
every effort made arrest the progress the malady, and the 
other give them the best possible education that their physical 
disabilities will allow. 


FoR TRAINING GIRLS THE CLERKS: 
The report the Commissioner Education for 1912 gives par- 
ticulars school for training girls for the duties sales-clerks 
established Berlin under the recent compulsory vocational schools 
law. Plans for opening similar school have been formed the 
Magdeburg Association Independent Merchants. (Magdeburger 
Verein Selbstaendiger Kaufleute). the announcement, attention 
called the fact that ample opportunities are offered for young 
women who desire secure positions business offices sten- 
ographers bookkeepers, that there are really more trained 
specialists these branches than are demanded; but very few 
this class persons can secured for the position store clerk, 
which does not give the same social standing the office employ- 
ment. most cases the shop clerk positions are filled with young 
girls very little natural educational ability. 

“They have left the public schools (Volksschulen) before the com- 
plete courses there have been finished and can often neither speak 
correctly nor write grammatically. Thus equipped they are natur- 
ally unable serve the best interests their employers properly 
waiting the buying public, often pretentious its demands.” 

The scheme instruction for the proposed school includes 

“Courses the courteous and intelligent treatment customers, 
the art decorating, modern languages, mathematics, grammar, 
general commercial knowledge, commercial correspondence 
keeping. 

one year course, consisting twenty hours weekly, 
given the above mentioned subjects. The charges for this course 
amount $19.00. The cost school materials will amount 
about $5.00.” 
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DEVELOPMENT The completion the trans-Siberian 
railway has brought this immense country, which that time 
was terra incognita, within the circle modern commercial life and 
excites interest every feature its development. The nucleus 
school system exists and plans for greatly increasing the provision 
schools and promoting agricultural and industrial education 
are entertained the Russian minister public instruction. Since 
the close the war with Japan the government has encouraged 
every effort settling the country and 1912 total 201,027 
Russian immigrants went thither, besides 58,558 Khadoki, that is, 
forerunners sent out groups peasants look over the ground. 
the total immigrants and inspectors, viz., 259,585, only 98,383 
returned Russia. 

Among the measures adopted the government for encouraging 
emigration, the following are noted recent article the Russian 
Review 

All artisans emigrating Siberia for government works are given 
free passes, while those going there for private employment 
colonists take land, are carried very low fares, for instance 
the Russian far East roubles (£1 14s.) 
per head for man and family. imperial edict force under 
which all labor employed government contracts, concessions 
for mining, lumbering, etc., must Russian nationality 

Every colonist receives grant land desyatines, about 
40.5 acres, which times, when satisfactory reasons can shown, 
increased 100 desyatines (270 acres) per household. The 
peasant immigrant also receives grant 200 roubles cash, 
repaid annual instalments without interest. 

The Russian budget for 1911 included $14,000,000 for expendi- 
ture schools, roads, hospitals, etc., Siberia. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS: From criminal statistics just 
issued, appears that the total number persons brought before 
juvenile courts England 1911 was 32,979 whom 16,824 
were children, 13,650 young persons, and 2,503 persons above 
years age. the latter number, and adding 929 chil- 
dren and 2,341 young persons who were dealt with the ordinary 
courts summary jurisdiction, either because they were charged 
jointly with adults because they were supposed above 16, the 
total juvenile offenders 33,744 comprising 17,753 children and 
15,991 young persons. This total less than five per cent the 
whole number persons proceeded against for criminal offences, 
and shows reduction 353 comparison with the figures the 
previous year. The number girls brought before the juvenile 
courts was only 1,670 about per cent the total. The chief 
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offences charged against boys were ~petty thefts, acts mischief, 
disorderly behavior, vagrancy and gaming public places. Fifteen 
per cent the charges ended acquittal, per cent orders 
without conviction, and per cent convictions. Only the 
13,124 juvenile offenders who were convicted were imprisoned, 
were sent places detention, 1,047 were sent reformatory 
schools, 1577 boys were whipped, and 10,226 per cent, were 
fined. Under existing laws children under may not sentenced 
imprisonment, nor may young persons between and 
dealt with default payment fines, damages, costs, unless 


the court certifies that they cannot detained place deten- 


Amid many expositions, extravagant and critical, 
that the Montessori system has called forth, none more judicial 
tone and justly appreciative than that Professor Culverwell 
England. The author recognizes the fact that the Montessori 
method only the making; present lacking the aesthetic 
element, and too much importance given the apparatus which 
only useful means carrying out certain principles. The 
great value Professor Culverwell’s exposition lies its firm grasp 
and forceful discussion the principles spontaniety and liberty 
education and the importance relating educational procedure, 
the biological basis. 
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FOR THE STORY TELLER. STORY TELLING AND STORIES 
TELL. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. Price $1.50. 

This charming volume from which parents and teachers can 
draw instruction and inspiration, and the children delightful entertain- 
ment and the materials for mind and soul growth. The author has done 
humanity real service her studies and her resultant books along 
the line psychological story telling. 


TWENTY CENTURIES PARIS. Mabell Smith, author 
“The Spirit Modern French Letters”, etc. Maps, full-page illustra- 
tions. Thomas Company, New York. Price, 
$2.00 net; postage, cents. 

this study Paris different historical periods, Mrs. Smith tells 
the story the great capital from its beginning mere settlement 
stockaded island the Seine. Certainly other modern city 
offers greater more attractive fund material draw for 
such study. was who first spoke “Lutetia, stronghold 
the Parisii,” and described its self-destruction upon the approach 
Labienus. Since that time has figured constantly history. Again 
and again has suffered attack. The Northmen reduced the growing 
town its original island. Its own king, Henry IV, laid siege it. 
1871 the Prussians marched between mourning houses. Since the 
time Charlemagne has been educational center. Napoleon’s 
robberies gave one the richest museums the world. Haussmann 
developed the irregular, evil-smelling town into city which today 
serves model for Europe and America. These are few the 
many phases the history Paris discussed this entertaining 
The volume illustrated not only with pictures existing 
monuments and buildings, but also with reproductions interesting 
old prints and maps. 


HOW EUROPE WAS WON FOR CHRISTIANITY. Wilma Stubbs. 
Fleming Revell Company. Price $1.50 net. 

This volume presents the life stories the great men who gave their 
lives the Christian conquest Europe. the list find Paul the 
Apostle, Wulfila the Goth, Augustine, Winfrid, Cyril, St. Francis 
Assisi, the Jesuit Laborers, and many more. The story the lives 
those heroes the faith most romantic. The reading the book 
will create the church and interest history. 
exceedingly valuable and suggestive manual for private reading for 
school study. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. For Teachers, 
Normal Colleges, and Universities. Schulze. Translated Ru- 
dolf Pinturn, A., Ph. D., Professor Psychology and Education 
the University Toledo, Ohio, The Macmillan Company. Price $3.75. 

This book has been widely read and favorably reviewed the other 
side the Atlantic, especially Germany and Great Britain. deals 
with the methods psychology that relate particularly education. 
founded upon actual experimentation carried out the Psychologi- 
cal Institute the Leipsic Teachers’ Association, which was founded 
and supported elementary school teachers. While the subject and 
the treatment are sense profound, yet the style lucid and the 
illustrations make the author’s meaning accessible. Parents and teachers 
will read with especial profit the chapters Consciousness and Atten- 
tion, Memory and the Will. 


PAPER AND CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION. BOOK PROBLEMS, 
BOX PROBLEMS, CARD PROBLEMS, ENVELOPE PROBLEMS. 
George Fred Buxton, Director the Manual Training Department 
the Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, and Fred Curran, Su- 
pervisor Elementary Manual Training the Stout Institute. The 
Manual Arts Press. Price $1.50. 

Among books for the primary grades this book notable because 
the fund information, the excellent selection and classification 
material, and the completeness treatment. Unlike other similar books 
the directions for each problem are usually clear, detailed, and com- 
plete. presents courses cutting, measuring, folding, pasting, glue- 
ing, sewing, punching, tying, and decorating variety paper ma- 
terials, with definitely organized series problems the making 
boxes, card mounts, and envelopes. 


PINOCCHIO UNDER THE SEA. Translated from the Italian Car- 
olyn Della Chiesa. Edited John Davis. With Illustrations 
Florence Abel Wilde. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.50. 

The fanciful adventures Pinocchio and under the sea will ap- 
peal strongly the vivid imagination the child. There are numer- 
ous facts, theories, moral truths and practical lessons that are pleas- 
antly conveyed the story and that will the better assimilated and 
remembered for the imaginative setting which they have been given 
this volume. 


THE. CHILDREN’S BOOK CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
Asa Don Dickinson, late the Brooklyn Public Library; and Ada 
Skinner, St. Agatha School, New York City. Doubleday, Page Com- 
pany. Price $1.25. 

excellent idea which has been well worked out this book,— 
the gathering into one convenient attractive volume collection ap- 
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proved Christmas stories. Each story saturated with the spirit 
Christmas. The book will win the hearty approval the children, and 
their parents and teachers. 


THE MOUNTAIN THAT WAS GOD. John Being 
little book about the great peak which the Indians named “Tacoma”, 
but which officially called Putnam’s Sons. Price 
leather $2.50 net; cloth $1.50 net; paper $0.75 net. 

fascinating volume with magnificent illustrations, some them 
color, one the grandest objects the physical world known 
the mind man. will delight the traveller, the lover “out-doors”, 
the believer the doctrine “See-America-first.” 


ALMA’S SOPHOMORE YEAR. Louise Briefenbach. Page 
Company. Price $1.50. 

This new Alma book brings out even more clearly than the pre- 
vious volume the author’s power making her girl characters de- 
lightfully real that the incidents the story never seem forced. The 
book full charm, and bright with wholesome fun, with however, 
vein seriousness, that will awaken the most frivolous girl reader, 
knowledge the best, aims which college girl must 
have make her life joy herself and others. 


OUR LITTLE SERVIAN COUSIN. Clara Vostrovsky Winlow. 
Page Company. Price $.60. 

the forty more volumes the “Little Cousin Series” has been 
added the above mentioned book which fascinating, and instructive, 
and timely “Our Little Balkan Cousin” which preceded it. are 
always loud praise this series books. They furnish much, 
attractive story form, that the child reader will remember the people 
and ways foreign lands. 


SHORT HISTORY THE UNITED STATES. John Spencer 
Bassett, Ph. D., Professor American History Smith College. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. 

can hardly better than endorse what Professor Marshall 
Brown the Department History New York University has said 
this sumptuous volume. writes follows. 

“An admirable feature the book the topical treatment, within 
fairly broad chronological limits, the important movements our his- 
tory. The emphasis given social and economic factors well placed 
but not overdone. The whole treatment unusually sane, well-balanced 
and accurate. not know another single volume American his- 
tory its equal these respects. The English clear and forceful. be- 
lieve that the whole will the best short history the United 
States the market.” 
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HISTORY THE AMERICAN NATION. Andrew McLaugh- 
lin, Professor and Head the Department History the University 
Chicago. New Edition. Thoroughly revised and largely rewritten. 
Appleton Company. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.40. 


This volume views the subject from the standpoint these latter 
days when much has happened develop our understanding social 
duty, economic and industrial relations, These changes view- 
point affect our estimate the past, even though the facts history re- 
main the same. The volume complete and up-to-date textbook for 
the use schools and colleges. 


BOTANY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Guide the Knowledge 
the Vegetation the Neighborhood. Bailey. The Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.25. 

The aim this volume interest the student the vegetation 
his own neighborhood. admirable plan for the beginning 
this subject, one that will implant love for botany study, the 
beginner’s mind and lead him truer comprehension the larger 
aspects the subjects taken the more advanced 


STUDENT HISTORY THE UNITED STATES. Edward 
Channing McLean, Professor History Harvard University. With 
maps and illustrations. Third revised edition. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $1.40. 


advanced manual United States history brought down date; 
admirable textbook for schools and colleges. 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH. Book Franklin Baker, Professor 
English Teachers College and Supervisor English the Horace 
Mann School, and Ashley Thorndike, Professor English Columbia 
University. The Macmillan Company. Price cents net. 


Part devoted survey English Grammar with particular 
reference everyday needs. Part presents the fundamental 
composition. useful book for the class room for the individual 
student who anxious improve his English. 


TIBULLUS—THE CORPUS TIBULLIANUM. Edited with introduc- 
tion and notes Books II, and IV, 2-14, Kirby Flower Smith, Pro- 
fessor Latin, Johns Hopkins University. Cloth, mo. 542 pages. Price 
$1.50. American Book Company. 


This edition contains the first detailed commentary English upon 
the entire text Tibullus, Sulpicia, and the anonymous elegies the 
fourth book. All the traditional text the Corpus Tibullianum 
given complete. The Testimonia Veterum follows the text and contains 
all importance that writers antiquity have had say Tibullus’s 
life and work. The introduction scholarly contribution distinct 
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value the study the Roman elegy, and particularly the influence 
the art Tibullus upon its development. The notes are unusually full 
and exhaustive, containing very large number quotations and refer- 
ences, and also many comparisons with other classical writers. The ap- 
pendix contains brief list the more important variant readings, while 
the extended index will prove value scholars. 


PRINCIPLES SECONDARY EDUCATION. Text-Book. 
Charles DeGarmo, Professor the Science and Art Education, Cornell 
University. New and Enlarged Edition, Vol. Basic Ideals. II. The 
Studies. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.25. 

new edition well known and highly valued book, bringing the 
consideration its subject down the present time. The revision was 
made necessary the remarkable developments the American high 
school the seven years since the first edition was published. 


FIRST COURSE ALGEBRA. William Benjamin Fite, Professor 
Mathematics Columbia University. Heath Company. Price 
cents. 

This book justifies itself because its exceptional adapta- 
present conditions secondary schools. The work developed 
from the pupil’s point view; notably practical; the definitions and 
demonstrations are unusually rigorous, though not too difficult for be- 
ginners; the problems are the type that has made the instruction 
algebra France and Germany exceptionally effective. teacher 
mathematics can read the discussion negative numbers, note the 
order and the clearness and conciseness with which principles 
are stated without wishing give the book trial with his 


INTRODUCTION PHILOSOPHY. Orlin Ottman Fletcher, 
Professor Philosophy Furman University. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $1.60 net. 

Outlines year’s work undergraduate study philosophy. 
states the questions that are usually considered this department, re- 
veals the method approach these subjects, and shows the student 
the progress that has been made toward the solution the problems. 
thus the title suggests, strictly introduction, excellent first 
for classes philosophy. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES VILLAGE AND RURAL COMMU- 
NITIES. Edited Joseph Hart, Assistant Professor Education, 
University Washington. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 

thoughtful and suggestive volume containing much valuable ma- 
terial the physical resources, the business resources and the economic 
activities the community, the development outdoor beauty, the pro- 
motion healthy social life, etc. 
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PRACTICAL PHYSICS. Secondary Schools. Fundamental 
Principles and Applications Daily Life. Henry Black, M., 
Science Master, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. and Harvey Davis, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor Physics, Harvard University. The Macmil- 
Company. Price $1.25 net. 

Admirable its comprehensiveness essentials, its clearness and 
teachableness and for the value its illustrations. book which 
leaves little desired the teacher and student this fascinating 
and intensely practical subject. 


AMERICAN IRRIGATION FARMING. Olin. Director 
$1.50 net. 

Systematic and practical treatment every phase irrigation 


farming, including its history, with statistical tables and formulas.” 


STORIES OLD GREECE AND ROME. Emilie Kip Baker. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.50. 

All the famous classic stories the countries named the title 
are here related brief, choice English and entertaining style. 
The book will useful teachers and parents, and would make ex- 
gift book for adolescent boy girl. 


THE DRAFTING ROOM SERIES. Frederick Evans, E., 

Asst. Prof. Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 

textbook for vocational school, evening school, technical 
school, and engineering students. The Manual Arts Press. Price, $2.00. 


This unique work the result new analysis the processes 
commercial drafting practical draftsman, engineer and teacher. 
The book points out the quickest, most exact and most practical method 
work obtain the desired results. 

divided into three parts. The first part, READING MACHINE 
DRAWINGS, intended for beginners’ use. designed teach read- 
ing drawings, and requires the use only ordinary lead pencil and 
pad cross-lined paper. consists twenty-page pamphlet and 
seventeen cards. 

The second part, MACHINE DRAFTING, contains practical informa- 
tion the common instruments, materials and tools the draftsman 
and treatment length the practical work the designer, detail- 
er, checker and tracer, and discussion drafting room records, sys- 

tems, etc. contains general treatment “The Drafting Room”, 

“Detailing”, “Checking”. 
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Books Acknowledged for Review Education 


acknowledge the receipt the following books 
Plane Geometry. Walter Burton Ford, Junior Professor Mathematics, 
University Michigan, and Charles Ammerman. The William 
McKinley High School, St. Louis. Edited Earle Raymond Hed- 
rick. The Company. Price $.80F. 

Lucita. Child’s Story Old Mexico. Ruth Gaines. With pictures 
Maginel Wright Enright. Rand, McNally Company. 

The Four Wonders, Cotton, Wool, Linen, Silk. Elnora For ten 
years primary teacher Columbia School, Seattle, Washington. 
Drawings Charles Copeland. Rand, McNally Co. 

Macmillan’s Pocket Classics. The Mill the Floss. George Eliot, Edited 
with introduction and notes. Ida Ausherman, B., Dept. 
English, High School, Springfield, Missouri. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price $.25. 

lish, Indiana Univ. The Macmillan Company. Price $.25. 

Boswell’s Life Samuel Johnson, LL. Abridgment. With annotations 
Eminent Biographers and Introduction and Notes. Mary 
Watson, M., Witt Clinton High School, New York City. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $.25. 

Plane and Solid Geometry. Walter Burton Ford, Junior Professor Mathe- 
matics, The University Michigan, and Charles Ammerman, The 
William McKinley High School, St. Louis. Edited Earle Ray- 
mond Hedrick. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.25F. 

Schatzkasteen des rheinschen Hausfreundes. von Johann Hebel. Edited 
with notes and vocabulary Menco Stern, author 
von and Geschichten von deutschen Stadten.” American 
Book Company. Price $.40. 

and Methods High School Agriculture. Wm. Granville Hum- 
mel, Assistant Professor Agricultural Education, University 
California, and Bertha Royce Hummel, The Macmillan 
Company. Price 

Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. Writing Latin. Book Two. John Ed- 
mund Barss, Latin Master the Hotchkiss School. Revised 

Short Course Commercial Law. Frederick Nichols, Director Busi- 
ness Education, Dept. Public Instruction, Rochester, Y., and 
Ralph Rogers, New York Bar. American Book 
Price $.80. 

Lippincott’s Fourth Reader. Homer Lewis, Supt. Schools, Worcester, 
Mass., and Elizabeth Lewis. two parts. Lippincott 

French Prose Composition. Fontaine, Assistant Professor Romance 
Languages and Literatures Columbia University, New York. 
American Book Company. Price $.35. 

Heath’s Modern Language Series. Das Stelett Haufe, von Friederich Spiel- 
hagen. Edited with notes and vocabulary Skinner, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor German, Stanford University. Heath 


Company. Price $.45. 
Periodical Notes. 


The January number The Century the largest issue ever before printed. 
eight pages richly are devoted fiction, the leading feature which the 
first comic story May Sinclair, the author The Divine Fire”, etc. Among the 

ortant papers this number are, “Shall the Filipinos Have Fourth July?” 
Shuster, and The Political Consequences Professor Edward 


Ross. 

Agnes Repplier’s paper, Education”,which opens the January Atlantic Monthly 
should effectively smother the present apparent conspiracy turn our schools into 
for the entertainment children. One the excellent shorter papers this 
January issue original article Annie Nathan Meyer upon the effect which moving 
pictures are having upon the legitimate stage. 

authority Thomas 


the North American Review for January Harold Williams, 
Hardy, whose mention candidate for the Nobel Prize for Literature this coming year has 


stimulated the interest his books, has charming Wessex Novels 


Thomas 
Among the special articles the January issue the second 


Samuel Scovill’s series, Men,” and is, anything, more entertaining 


than the first install ment. 


